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THE BETTER LAND. 





BY RITA, 





rhere is a land mine eye bath seen, 
In visions of enraptured thought, 

So bright that ail which spreads between 
Is with its radiant glory fraught. 


A land upon whose bilssful shore 
There rests no shadow, falls no stain; 
There thoee who meet shall part no more, 
And those long parted meet again, 


There sweepe no desolating wind 
Across that calm serene abode; 

Ibe wauderer there a home may find 
Within the paradise of God, 
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CHAPTER LXIIL. 

yTOW be was no ionger dreamful; now 
\ be was alert, excited! 

To deain bim—Lionel Carzon! 
Toney taiked of holding him for the murder 
ot Sir Geoftrey Damyu! On, it was absurd, 
preposterous! 

He flurg back his dark bead, sent an in- 
digoant glance circling around, Friendly 
faces met his gaze—faces, too, with con- 
demnation in their very air of evasion, 

lumpetuourly he tarned to the Earl 

“Did you hear what they are saying?” he 
cried. 

The furious, resonant young voice, the 
indignant young face! They touched Lord 
Silverdale to the beart, 

One long, sad look he gave the accused 
man, But be was silent, 

Instantiy Lionel recollected — compre- 
bended, 

He muat not look to the Earl to clear him, 
To any other—ch, not the Earl! 

He bowed his bead; not a word, The ac- 
tion, freighted with submission, with grave 
politeness and surrender, was all sufficient, 

Some routine watters were transacted, 
then gradually the crowd thinned out, and 
Lionei found himself alone with Mr. 
Q’ Donnell. 

Impuisively he turned to him. 

“Will you teli me, Mr, O’ Donnell, can- 
didly, what makes them suspect me?” 

Very troubled grew the rosy face of the 
old Irishman. 

“My dear boy—forgive me, but why 
shouid they not? I don’t believe you 
heard one word of the evidence.’’ 

He gave a short laugh. 

‘*I don’t believe I did.”’ 

‘‘Here you had quarelled with Damynu 
the day before Chistmas, You were sap- 
posed to be rivals, youtwo. You had even 
gone 6o far as to use threatening words to 
bim,” 

“yp? 

“You!” 

“IT never did!’”’ 

“You forget,’”’ the old gentieman inter- 
posed gently. “The time when all you 
young fuigs were decorating the |ibrary— 
you bad some sort of a jealous dispute,” 

Ca:zon’s fine eyes flasued fire, 

So her name was to be dragged into this 
most wretched business, was 11? 

‘*W hat did I say?”’ 

‘Something aboat giving him e reply the 
following day which you hoped he would 
Bat he 


ead la very Oerent sense from 


Sure enough! he hed eaid that 


‘Well, go on.”’ 

There was a burning glow in the smooth, 
dusk cheeks. 

‘He left the house, promising to retarn 
about half past ten. About that hour you 
insisted on leaving. You bring back news 
of his death. Oaught in his coat is your 
oat’e-eye—torn from your watch-chain, 
Tight in his fingers are grasped some hairs, 
the color and length of yours. Don’t ask 
me to aay any more, Carzon! Faith and it’s 
not myseif would have answered you #0 
much were it not that I know you ask me 
to do ao as a friend.” 

Lionel caught the outstretched hand, 
wrung it heartily.” 

‘I did so ask you, and I thank you,”’ he 

said. 
As for the Earl, with one wild, fsint hope 
animating him, be had hurried out of the 
library, up the stairway. If he had only 
been mistaken as to the identity of the re- 
volver he had purchased from Rick Pollen! 
If it were only one like that other. 

But no, The boudoir was empty when 
he reached it; he bastened to the cabinet, 
touched the spring. Just as he feared— 
the revolver was gone, 

And Lionei Ourson, as fine, as frank, as 
noble a young fellow as lived in all En- 
giand, was suspected of the crime his ( Lord 
Silverdaie’s) wife had committed. 

That wasa case in anutshell. And it 
was driving him mad. 

He flung out of the room, down the 
stairs, donned coat and cap, and was out of 
the house—all in a tearing burry,. 

He was siifiing in there, under the same 
roof with ber. He mus get out—away, 
anywhere. Down the avenue he hurried, 
on and on, 

Suddenly he paused. Here, just about 
here, the tragedy must have occurred. The 
swirling snow had of course blotted out all 
evidence of a struggie, hidden even the 
blood stains which might otherwise be vis- 
ible. 

The place was trampled. A good many 
morbid sightseers had been there, until the 
Eari had ordered that the demesne gates be 
kept locked. 

With bowed head, bis bands thrust deep 
in his over coat pockets, up and down for 
the distance of twenty yards, anc under the 
oake and out again, bis lordehip wandered, 

Was he looking fora clue? Could there 
possibly be anything be hoped to find? 

He did not know himself. He only knew 
that he felt old, disgraced, heartbroken, and 
thatthe road before bim was so steep, s0 
jagged, he almost wished with Hamlet that 
“the Almighty bad not fixed his canon 
'gainst seif slaughter.’’ 

To let Lionel, innocent a he knew him 
to be, be taken to prison? or, to tell the 
truth, and save him? But in that case, 
Lilian, bis wife—— 

There he stopped. There it seemed al! 
bis plans, ali bis cogitations began and 
ended. He could think no farther than 
that—apsolutely could not face the possibil- 
ity beyond. 

Mechanically he stooped and picked upa 
tiny ubject which caught his eye. Quite 
casually, quite carelessly be glanced at it. 

A flower—s littie, faded, crumpled thing, 
whicb some one had dropped here—a faded, 
red rose. 

He crushed it in bis hand as though it 
had stung him. His heart gave one great, 
sickening leap. 

A red rose! and Heaven knows he needed 
no further confirmation! She had worn red 
roses at her breast last night! 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


“Lionell’’ 
It was aimost a shock to come so suddenly 





Ourson had just left the house, On the 
top step the men met, 

“Oo, I'm not yet ‘oribbed, cabined and 
confined,’ the young fellow said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘I’m to bave a preliminary bear- 
ing you know. I’m going home, Thaw- 
ing, 19n’t l?’’ 

It was. The little hillocks and drifts 
were leveling perceptibly. 

The sun had apparently grown weary of 
sulking, for he was sneaking out from bis 
hiding place at last with a rather feeble but 
kindly grin. 

How handsome, how serene, how superb- 
ly nonchalant the young man looked. 
surely he could not be at heart indifferent 
to the ewtut asperazion cast upon him! 

No, nct that. The Karl reoalied that 
quick, leonine rage of an hour ago—the 
brilliant, passionate gaze he had turned on 
him—the ory of insulted pride, of anger, of 
resentment, — 

“Do you hear what they are saying?’’ 

Not indifferent—no, And yet bow cool 
be was now— cool and collected, Oould he 
be playing a part? He must be. But for 
what purpose? If he knew aught of the 
truth he could imagine him feigning thus, 
to save bis friend from shame, his friend’s 
wife from degradation, even at the cost of 
his own good name, 

He conld very well imagine him doing 
that. The Curzons had always been ‘‘good 
haters,’’ after Dr. Johnson's own beart, and 
are not such always loyai lovers? Blood 
tells. They were an old race—a grand race 
—and this their descendant, and the last of 
the line, was just as true, just as dauntiess 
—reckless, if you will—as any of his an- 
cestors whose portraits hung beiow their 
awords in the old dining-room of Ourson 
Towers, 

But there was no reason, his lordship as- 
sured himself with an impatient shoke, He 
could not—did not suspect, He was mere- 
ly, through pride, masking his real feelings 
witb a visitor of dare-deviiiam. 

“There is sowne misunderstanding, my 
boy. This wretched affair is sure to blow 
over - 

Where was all his resolution, his confi- 
dence, gone? He felt weak asachild. He 
fairly broke down over the reassuring 
words, 

Lionel laughed lightly. 

“Of course there is, my lord. 
right, wasn’t he,— 








Puck was 


“ (What fools these wortals be!’ ’’ 


The Earl eyed him keenly. The face, 
with the straight, classic outline, handsome 
nose, sqguare chin, bold, steady, biack- 
lashed eyes, was bright and gray and un- 
suspicious, There bad been no bitternass 
in the parrying reply. 

**Have you seen Iva?”’ 

A random shot, but sped straight home. 
A sudden gravity swept over—subdued 


him. 
“No,” he answered, quietly. 


‘She will not like to have you leave with- 
out——’’ the Earl began, with nervous po- 
liteness, 

But Curzon cat him short. 

“] think it js better we should not meet, 
aa things are,” in a low voice, but with de- 
cision. 

“Bat, dear lad, you don’t suppose that 
abe, or I, would think——”’ 

The speech, hasty with guilt, remained 
unfinished. 

“] think only wel! of my friends,’’ Lione! 
replied, simply. 

Then he took out a cigar, lit it, put it be- 
tween his lips end was turning away, when 
Lord Silverdale started forward. 

“Tjonel?’’ wistfally. 

There was a timidity, an appeal in the 
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he was committing, this tacit crime of let- 
ting an Innocent person suffer, was bitter as 
death iteelf to him. 

Ourzon’s band was out of his pocket ln a 
flash—hbad olarped the Karl's warmly, 
‘(i00d-bye, Silverdale! We're golng to 
have pretty bad road roads for awhile 
aren’t we? Well, I’in off. Toll Mra. Vere 
to hold mein her heart; there :nust be room 
there for three like me, I would hate to 
have Bariaton cut me out,” 

And laughing back the lust words, he 
took his erect young figure down the steps, 
through the melting snow, along thes glist 
ening avenue and away. 

And the Karl stood and |ooked after him, 
with a tightening around his heart, a aud- 
den stern compression of h's bearded Il pa, 


ae 

CHAPTER LXV, 
‘You have beard, of course?” 
But even as he apeke ne knew that she 
bad not, 
On that great curving sweep of the first 
landing father and daughter met. The 
dark biue morning suit he wore enhanced 
his paleness, 
She noticed it at once—also his anxious 
frown, 
“I have heard nothing. I've been with 
mamma, Just now with Mrs, Brown,” 
The light from the painted gothic window 
above streamed on her golden head and 
threw above ita rainbow-radiant halo. It 
touched the pure, fair face, the simple som- 
bre gown, the pretty patrician hands, the 
bunch of jingling housenold keys sane 
carried, 

‘Ourzon is detained on suspicion.”’ 

With an effort he brought it out, 

She looked at him biankly. 

“He ia only suspected, you know,” hur- 
riedly—“‘only suspected ”’ 

She did not take her glance from his ag!- 
tated countenance, 

‘Oaly suspected of what?”’ 

Would she not understand? 

He wished emphatically he had left to 
some One else the task of explanation. 

“Ot—causing the death of Sir Geoffrey!” 

There, To save bis own life he could not 
have said ‘‘murdered,"’ 

Silence. 

He oould feel her shining, incredulous 
eyes piercing uli his affectation of ease, 
flaming through the air of studied caim- 
ness. 

“Of killing bim?’’ 

“My dear child, what a volce of horror! 
Yes,’’ 

Again @ provoking silence, 

“Well, Iva?’ 

His lips like those of poor Marian Erle, 
‘Just motioned for a sinile and let it go.’’ 

“Well, thisthen!” Se drow Lerself up 
with flushing cheeks and curling lips and 
violet eyes of kindling wrath, ‘I think 
you ought to be ashamed of yourse!!—you, 
his friend, to repeat--even tw repeat—such 
an infamous |ie!”’ 

And whe went awiftly away from iim 
down the black and polished «stairway, her 
sunny head held quesiny high, her ead and 
sound|ess robes trailing behind er, 

The Earl went on © bis wife's apart- 
ments, There was a faint perplexity in his 
mind. 

Did Iva care for Lionel, really care for 
him? Or was her impetuous defence born 
of the faith of friendship? 

Through tue half cloned venetians«f my 
lady’s chamber, intothe green and par- 
famed gloom, slanted cheeéritly the yeliow 
December sunshine. Acros# tne rien, deep 
carpet It lay in heavy bare; It wuched, like 
fairy fingers, the ivory keys of the plano; 
ig 1it to unearthly and sorrowful beauty tne 
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face to face with him. 
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ering fugitive light; the scent of hot bouse 
flowers—-now restful, soothing, deligntfal It 
all looked! 

Hat was not my lady here? 

Ntanding at the door, the inner portiere 
belf pushed pack, the Earl glanced across 
the #prawiing-jegged chairs, the pedestaied 
Carras, the little,low, magasine-laden brass 
tabiea, 

Yes, over there, close to the hearth as 
usual—for she loves warmth an does a trop- 
joal bird—collsd upona puffy Turkiab d!- 
van he saw the familiar childish figure. 

Nhe wore a negiigee of some thick,ebiny, 
creamy stuff, ali bordered with silvery fur. 
It fell ower the lounge’s edge in heavy, 
gracetul folds, High tn the throat, long In 
the sleeves was the preity gown, and the 
face which rose above it was no longer wan 
and weary aa it bad looked this morning 
when she had bent over Geoffrey Damyn's 
dead body. 

He noticed the changes as he went 
straight to her. 

Nue bad been reading evidently. On the 
rug lay soattered a masa of Cbristinas per- 
li dicals, 

“Ab, Harold!’ 

Nbe raised herselfon her elbow, smiled 
upathim. Tbey had not met since this 
morning when she had answered bim so 
hotly. Sbe regretted it now—wished at 
least abe bad spoken with more self-oon- 
trol 

No answering smile rewarded her gra- 
clousness, Within ten feet of ner he stood 
very mrave and allent. 

It was rather bewildering to her, this 
unres pons! Ven ems, 

She had flattered berseilf into quite an 
happy frame of mind this morning. All 
the old romance was over—he who had 
created it, dead. In bis grave it should be 
buried, She would look back no more, 

Netrospection was so extremely foolish 
at vost, Damyn was dead—Wiillie was 
dead. No tie of those bygone days bound 
her, 

No suspicion rested upon her, T. her 
eager vision the years before her stretched 
sweet and serene, the peace of paradise 
upon therm. 

Hut bere waa the Kar! looking down up- 
on ber with an expression new to her—oold 
represalve, concentrated, 

Nhe laughed, but the sound rang false. 
She beld out one, small lace-ruftied hand, 

“Whatis it, dear? Don’t you find my 
dress becoming? Aim I too pale? or were 
the muffins eold?” 

Certainly she was not pale. Indeed she 
looked extraordinarily pretty. Her cneeks 
held the vivid tint of the berries which 
come tothe rose-bushes when the roses 
have fied. 

There was an air of satisfaction, esprit 
about her, almost a gladness, which reoall- 
ed the girl he bad loved and wedded at the 
old Avbey in Devon, 

Kut no sadness or depression of spirits 
couid bave hurt the Karl so terribly as did 
that look, 

He let bimeelf fall intoa ohair by her 
favorite desk, a spindle legged artistic 
thing of polished ebony inlaid with motber- 
of pear 

“Your dress is exquisite. You look love- 
ly. And the breakfast was perfection, 
But the verdict was not so wholly gratify. 
ing a# your gown, your beauty and the 
muffins,” 

Something of that contented smile slip- 
ped from per countenance. How gravely, 
satirioally, he bad said that! 

‘* What waa {t?"’ 

Fully ber large grey eyes met bisa, 

‘“Curson is detained on suspicion, and 
will be tried at the next asaizes!” 

Sue sat straightup. The pupils of those 
large bright orbe of here dilated with 
horror, 

‘ Uader suspicion of having murdered 
Sr Geoffrey?” she cried, 

Sue bad no hesitation about using that 
hideous word, 

He bowed, 

She sprang erect, all those fair, rich 
praperies of here awathing her lithe, ‘‘ttle 
body and sweeping around ber feet, 

“They must be mad!’’ she panted. 
“Lionel Curzon! Why he never touched— 
he never harmed bim!’’ 

lcy and interrogative the smile with 
which bis lordship regarded her. 

“No? You are oertain of that? Then 
pérbepe you can tell us who did?”’ 

W here was the bloam of the rose-bezries 
now?’ 

Soe sauk down on the divan, colorless 
and quivering. 

{7 ‘in astonishment too intense not to be 


feigned “le I a. 
eigned J Us youthink lam apn as- 
trologe a clairvoyant? What should |! 
kt wa i? 

\ al 1deed? 

And yet she had shot him dead? 








Heturned his gloomy gaze upon the 
fire. And allat once, as though he read 
it In the glowing coals, he knew the reason 
why! 





OHAPTER LXVI. 

VEBRUARY! 

r Aod the day was almost done, 

Hara and ringing were the roads; 
aweet and stimulating as wine the delicious- 
ly frosty air. 

Up the Castile road from Rotblyn a borse- 
man came. Firm and restraining was the 
band which held the spirited marein check 
grim and stern the face which looked 
straight ahead. 

How was itall going to end? he asked 
bimeelf, desparingly. 

He had just come from the county prison 
where Lionel Curzon was confined for the 
murder of Sir Geoftrey Damyn. 

At the dreliminary examination the sus- 
picions rpe against bim had been atrength- 
ened by his own curious bearing. 

Not one word ia bis defence would he 
Say. 

He and Sir Geotirey bad some hot words 
—yea, The threatening speech referred to? 
He bad sospoken. He knew Damyn was 
to retarn about the bour he insisted on 
leaving Silverdale Castle? Assuredly! 
When he bad left tbe house and gone on 
down the savenue,a riderless horse had 
passed him, Soon afterward, he had seen 
quite plainly in the moonlight the body of 
the deceased. Had he hastened back ww 
xivethe information? Yes, after convino- 
ing bimeelf life was extinct, How then did 
it nappen the groom hed come on him 
standing stock-still below the lighted 
windows, apparently not intending to en- 
ter? 

To this question the accused deigned no 
reply. 

Indeed, be said very little any way. He 
stood up before the good, conscientious, 
thick headed magistrates, cool, handsome 
and wholly non-comiitial, 

They pro'd and oon’d and shook their 
wise beads, and decided it was reaily aw- 
fui the idea of committing sucha charge 
on one of the largest landowners in Sussex, 
and out and out young aristocrat as that, 
but they felt obliged to confirm the recom- 
mendation of the Jury. 

He had absolutely no defence. His mere 
donial was worth nothing. And his atti. 
tude of supreme indovlence, indicated a 
callous conscience, a hardened oriiwinality 
quite shocking to behold. 

So finding conclusively that two and two 
made four, and filuging in another four for 
luck, they committed Lionel Curzon for 
trial at the next assizz9s, which were to be 
held in April at Lewes, 

And the prisoner had bowed quietly,sent 
home by his servant the dog which bad 
followed him, and bad gone straight to the 
gloomy old VUastie, 

There, to-night, the Earl bad seen him— 
bad tried to speak praisefully and reassur- 
ingly to him—had failed. 

He was thinking itall over now «as he 
rode slowly home through the chilly Feb- 
ruary sunset, 

A plucky lad! Not the kind of a man to 
court notoriety, and here it was thrust on 
him with depiorable vehémence, 

The Kari of Silverdale was famous in 
more countries than one—known widely 
because of bis social position, his political 
influence, bis philanthropic endeavors, 

Tre fact that on bis estate, at the doors of 
ais bome one of his guests had been asbhot 
down in cold blood—presumably by one of 
bis own order—was sufficient to draw 
upon the accused the legion eyes of Eu- 
rope. 

The local and country papsrs of course 
made the most ofthe affair. The London 
dailies sent down special correspondents, 
the illustrated periodicals despatcued their 
beat artists to Rothlyn. 

The case, when !t should be called, prom- 
ised wo be one of overwhelwing inte: est, 

Was there nota rumor that tue prisoner 
was a rejected sultur, who had murdered 
his successful rival? 

A canard! Perhaps; but it was ecstatically 
sensational all the same, 

So the detectives of the press swarmed 
through the littie town, and planted tueir 
cameras be‘ore the goal and sent up their 
cards to the acoused, soiiciting an inter- 
view; and made their way into the demesne 
of Silverdale, and grew confidential with 
the lodge keepers and fraternal with the 
stablemen, and sent the result of their la- 
bors in bulky packages up to London, 

And under ail of this current of excite- 
ment ran fiercely, and the Earl knew it—a 


great horror of, and contew pt for, the per- 


petrator of a deed so essentially detestable 
apd cowardly 

But Lionel himeell ? Well 6 was a 
mystery, It must gail bim terribly, such 














a proud, high-strung young fellow, all this 
ebullition of vulgar curiosity, all this keen 
and crnel coodemnation, all this secret 
soorn and expressed derision and cynical 
scorring. 

But be did not show it—not be! 

Never was my Jord’s own fair daughter, 
in the chaste and fragrant seclusion of ber 
boudoir, more utterly at ease, more gaily 
insouciante tban this suspected marderer 
lodged in Lewes goal. 

“Steady, Molly!’ 

He drew in the curvetting creature with 
a jerk, 

He had passed through the gates, was 
riding ups seldom-used western avenue, 
and Molly Bawn bad flung her delicate 
head high, and was prancing along in a 
manner wo coquettish to be wholly com- 
fortable. 

The greater number of the Christmas 
guesis had gone from the Castle. The few 
remaining he really begged to stay, so 
much he now dreaded solitude, 

For between him and bis wife a vast and 
unbridgeable river seemed to roll. 

Ever since that morning in her boudoir 
—tho morning of the day after Cbhristmas— 
he bad never wiabed to hold her gaze with 
the fondness of his own; had involuntar- 
ily snuddered at the sound of her voice, 

For then he knew, for then it had dawn- 
ed on him, tbatthe reason of the deatn of 
Sir Geoffroy Damyn was one extremely 
simple. Sbe—Li.jan, his wife—had told 
the truth on Christmas Eve when she had 
cried out so frantically, “My own child!” 
Nne bad not spoken from bysteria—tbat he 
knew now, 

The boy who died had been hers—born 
of her—and Sir Geofirey Damyn was ite 
father. 

Incredible? It sounded so; but in that 
moment of her boudoir fire he knew, as 
now he also understood, that she had spok- 
en the truth. 

Fool that he was not to have seen through 
the whole filmsy romance at the time! 

They bad been all together in that tiny 
room—father, mother and child; and there 
also was he—he ground his teeth as he re- 
called it—an outsider, a rank outsider and 
interloper! 





CHAPTER LXVII, 


H, there was [vy Tower. In the wood 
to his left it stood, a crumbling stone 
ruin, 

When built, for what purpose, no man 
knew. The records of the old Silverdales 
gave no clue to the builder. 

Square and lofty, and gaunt and window- 
less, with huge, balf-falien arches, where 
the bats and owls akurried and skimmed— 
witb a black and gasping entrance leading 
into the gruesomely dismal interior, dense- 
ly covered from the lowest stone tothe 
highest with clinging ivy, the gigantic 
stemam of which actually beld it aloft, and 
between the thick, overlapping leaves of 
whicb one probing could not touch the 
stone itself— there it stood, mediseval, 
picturesque, unutterably impressive in its 
desolate decay. 

The Earl lifted his head ashe walked 
Molly Bawn slowly by—!ooked up. 

Across the lofty green clad wall, the red 
reflection on the sinking sun wavered ten- 
derly. 

Upward his gaze travelled, above the 
round and oblong portholes, from which 
some vandal hand had hewn the ivy—atill 
upward. 

Toat face! 

Tbere—up there at tlLat dusky casement, 

A fierce oath leaped to his lips. He drew 
in Molly Bawn with a jerk. He stood erect 
in his stirrups. . 

Gone! 

Blank—quite biank—was the yawning 
apertura. His bead swam diazzily, 

lt waa no trick of vision, of an over ex- 
cited imagination, Distinctly he had seen 
above him in the window of the ruined 
tower, framed in by the vivid stone, in the 
crimson flush of the sunset, his wife’s face! 

Why bad she come here? Except by ou- 
rious strangers, the place was never enter- 
6d from year’s end to year’send. What 
bad brought hei? Another mystery— 
anotber cursed secret! 

He sank beavily to his saddle, 

Would he fling himself off his horse, 
rush in, confront, accuse her? 

Of what? 

And abe would be sure to have a trivial, 
plausibie excuse ready, A headache, a 
stroll, the air, tempted to climb the wind. 
ing stair. 

No, he could not enter! He would go 
straight home, feign ignorance, watch, and 
when the right time came strike. If his 


} position and bis peerage, his fair fame and 





granc name were to go Hades witb her! 
m6 would, he swore behind his beard—he | 
‘ would, by his Creator! Had she a !over 


i 


snother—whom she met here? 

He bad ridden on. He reined in savagely 
asthe thought came to him. He had halts 
mind to return—make sure, 

But instead he lashed Molly Bawn— 
drove bis spurs in her sides, galloped on, 

Wait! He would wait till all proof neces. 
gary to condemn her,(morally and socially 
for ever lay under his hand! 

He was ready to suspect ber of any vile. 
ness—he who had been so blindly credu- 
lous, so nobly unsuspicious, 

The deception of which he had been a 
victim (how huge a deception he did not 
dream!) the knowledge that she had shot 
down this man who bad probably threaten. 
ed betrayal of thatold alliance of hers— 
winged him as heartlessly and deliberate. 
ly as she whould bave peppered a partridge 
—had aroused in bimian infinite distrust, 

The groom who took Molly Bawn eyed 
his master inquisitively, 

‘’Ia Lordship ain’t himself at all,’ he 
confided to the harness cleaner. “it used 
allus to be balf-crowns and shillin’s and 
pleasant words. Now hit’s nothin’ but 
scowls and swearin.’ Hanged if I don’t 
think mattermony is sourin’ to the temper 
—though’er ladysbip is gentle has a kitten, 
an’ sweet bas a primrose—-Heaven bices 
bless ’er! Stand still there, you Molly 
Bawn!’’ 

As forthe Earl, be strode into the house 
and straight upstairs to his wife’s boudoir, 

He would await ber bere, 

He wrenched the door open, thrust back 
the glowing curtain, and—still belted boot- 
ed and spurred --dashed in, 

He sprupg back. 

“Lillian!” he cried, 

For there, by a tiny table in the centre of 
the room,glancing over some sheets of new 
mnsic, in her dainty dioper dress, fair, 
fresh and similing, stood the Countess of 
Silverdale, 





CHAPTER XLVIII, 


AROLD! 
W bat could be wrong? She glided 
swiftly forward. 

He grasped her arm--glared down upon 
her, 

“I? In the library with Mrs, Trend- 
worth and Aunt Clara till an hour ago, 
when I came upto dress, Why?’’ 

He released her 80 suddenly she stagger- 
ed, He flung his arm across his eye. 

Was he going mad? tile could have 
sworn to have ssen her face in Ivy Tower, 
He had galloped home, Here was she be- 
fore bim. How had she compassed the 
distance between the Oastie and the Tower 
faster than he could ride it? Soe could not! 
Then—had he seen ber at all? 

‘‘Harold!” she cried interror. ‘What is 
it.’’ 

He dropped bis band. All the ruddy 
color had gone away from his face, leaving 
it wan and excited. 

“Riding past Ivy Tower lees than half 
an hour ago Isaw you at a casement. I 
galloped home, Here! find you!’’ 

She retreated sharply. The terror in her 
glance deeped, Her lips parted. No sound 
came forth. ; 

He bad seen it, then! Twice bad she 
beheld that so fearfully familiar face, the 
counterpart of her own, And now it had 
appeared to him, Ghost, wraitb, disem- 
bodied spirit--what matter the wierd name 
it bore? Nothing of earth; nothing of flesh 
and blood; nothing buman. Was it going 
to haunt them both forthe rest of their 
lives? 

A bell! Ringirg, silvery and divinely 
commonplace it resounded through the 
house, through their agonized silence. 

Mrchanically the Earl walked away to 
hie dressing-room, But she did not move. 
She stood quite still where he had left her. 
Her head was dropped upon her breast. 
Knit were theslim brows and frowning. 
Her fingers were clenched in straining 
grasp. 

Such vague, horrible fears as beset her! 
Weird tales she remembered—tales which 
had made her shudder when whispered by 
old nurses in her youth, her cuildbood 
rather, 

She recalied that ballad of Moore’s about 
Rupert and his bride—now between the 
two a ghastly thing forced its way, lay, 
“cold-chilling by his saide,”” aud gave Ww 
him a kiss which was like— 


“Tne small from charnel vaults 
Or from the mouldering grave.” 


Would she crash them apart like that 
demon wife—the woman she had seen—bé 
bad secn? 


Ob, the norrible, borrible thought! 

She dug her nails into her paims, Tue 
fiami K geuues ux ber fingers AL b0 

sale flesl 

Soe bit er the red » star 


I 
© 0) 8n6 could not banish her superpal 
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her frantic fears, 

it was not worth while, all her scheming 
all her cunning plot—not worth while, 

Sie wished that accursed impuise had 
not entered her brain thet wild n‘ght last 
September. 

It she had only not acted on the sugges- 
tion, which must bave emanated from the 
arch fiend himself! 

She bad been safe from oxposure—yes, 
Bat what matter if it had come? She was, 
she knew now a lawfully wedded wife. 
And Reuben Garret knew it, too. He 
would never, for all his threatening, have 
dared to bring forward an accasation which 
Damyn would have furried from the ends 
of the earth to disprove, 

What matter if the love for which she had 
hungered were hers? He had been grow 
ing sieadily away from her. Sinoe Cbrist- 
mas night there had been a barrier between 
them all her woman’s wiles were powerless 
toteardown., And now this phantom of 
dread had come to push him still farther 
from her, 

Oh, no, the secret of her desperate deceit 
was safe! Bat it was not worth while, 
Those heartrending hours when, at her 
gates, her child, a walf, lay dying—all the 
pomp, the pride of her position would 
not pay for one of those moments of an- 
guish, 

“Lillian?’ 

S.ecricd out, 

Bsfore her stood the Earl,in the elegance 
of conventional évening attire, blackest of 

roadcloth, most dazzling of linen, 

Kestrained, bandsome, he was a typical 
English nobleman—not at all the kind of 
individual one would associate with uncan- 
ny apparitions and domestic tragedy. 

The long, flower fragrant table in the 
great dining room was oclusely girdled at 
dinner, 

The rector from the glebe, the heir ap- 
parent toa dukedom, passing afew days 
in Sussex —Mrs, Trend worth and her guest, 
Laty Ciotlide Rayne—Mr, Barriston, young 
Coristic, Nora Dallas and a famous London 
author, 

Too polished a host wasthe Earl to al- 
low conversation to flag. He was full of 
courtly graciousness of ready wit. 

Itan effort underlay his pleasant talk, 
none noticed it; in fact, an effort there was, 
He feit anxious to distract attention from 
his wife. She hardly looked pretty tonight. 
Her small face seemed smaller than ever, 
almost pinched, o pensive it was, so pale; 
tue dark eyes were restless, eerie, 

Tue soup bad come, the fish bad gone, 
the game was here; and all the time she had 
sat strangely silent, speaking only when 
speech was unavoidable, 

Wonderingly, Lady Iva observed her, 
W nat alled this little step.mother of her? 

A very sore heart had the girl herself, 
Ever since that tragedy of Christmas night 
life bad worn a different aspect for her, No 
longer was it just a joyful holiday. 

8» tast and heavily the evidence had ac- 
cumulated against that young lover of hers, 
Words, incidents were recalled, considered 
trivial at the time, of fatal importance now, 
Tne dispute—if such it could be called—be- 
tween Damyn and Cargzon had been mag- 
nifieiinto @ savage enmity, The light 
words Lionel had spoken were conclusive- 
ly accepted as indicative of blood-thirsti- 
ness, 

Oidly enough, so it seemed to her and to 
many others,the Earl had made no attempt 
to divert suspicion from the accused, 
They had been such warm and staunch 
friends, 

To be sure, my lord, on all possible oo- 
casions, declared his conviction that the 
deed was the work of some midnight-prow- 

ér, ome common poacher—that Lionel 
was innocent. 

Frequently he visited the prisoner, But 
--and this was the point which caused 
somé comment—he discouraged detectives 
who came to him, seeking other clues than 
those which had landed Curzon tn prison, 

Could not my lord, who was so certain 
he was not guilty, put them on some scent 
in following which they might run the real 
fox to earth? 

No, he could not then indicate, 
answer was final, 
notuing! 


No; ols 
He knew nothing— 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


\O lva bad come to think that even her 
\ father had condemned the prisoner. 


And she? Hearing the affair dis- 


cussed dally, and for the greater part in a 
Diassed fashion—remem bering the night at 
Mra. Trendworth’s, when Lionel had taken 
¢r to task for that clasping touch of Sir 
flrey 's—remem ber! gy, too, his anger 
wuen she had given Damyn a flower—and 
red other equally naignificant 

ngs which aggregated one huge suspi- 





clon—she grew half crazy, 








Had he killed him through jealousy? 
Ob, surely he was incapable of so coward. 
ly a crime! But the seal caught on the 
dead man’s coat, the bieck bair in bis fin- 
gers, the prisoner’s coolness—how brand- 
ing were all these facts! 

She condemned, pitied, exonerated him 
by turns, She scorned herseif for think- 
ing ill of him, 

A dozen times a day she triea him at the 
tribunal of ber own heart. 

Why should she careso much? He was 
not ber betrothed husband. No pledge had 
existed between them. Why should she 
suffer day and night because of bim? 

Reasoning thue, pride came to her ald, 
and trough that pride sie steeled bereel! 
to hear the whole wretched business end- 
less talked over, to keep unbetrayed the 
agony it caused her, 

*‘Qaite a tregedy you had here a few 
months ago,"’ 

The guest of the evening had made the 
remark, 

My lady bowed with a cold smile, 

“What makes me speak of it,’’ continued 
the distinguished gentleman, hurriedly, 
feeling that the topic he introduced was 
hardly the most tactful whieh could have 
been presented, nor in the best taste, ‘‘is 
the factthat I ran across Vale, the otber 
day in London. Used to be in the Fast 
liera, Any of you know him.” 

Yes, several knew him, 

“Well, it seems his family and that of 
this young—what’s his name, Oarlyon? 
Curzon? thanke!—Curzon used to be on 
very friendly terms, The father of this 
young Carson, it appears, did Vale a sub- 
stantial kindness once upon atime, This 
Vale is now bound to repay, He came 
down to Rothblyn yesterday, has taken up 
his headquarters at the ‘Silverdale Arms,’ 
and there he intends to remain till after the 
ass{zes,’’ 

‘‘ What does he purpove doing ?’’ 

The Earl asked the question, lifting his 
giass to bis lips, 

Not quite steady was that handsome 
white hand of his, 

‘Doing?’ His grace.to-be laid down 
knife and fork. ‘He is bound to prosecute 
a most vigorous inquiry, employ profes- 
sional sagacity, offer rewards, leave no 
stone unturned to discover the real culprit. 
He isarich man, agrateful man, and he 
his only rejoiced at an opportunity to thank 
the son for the friendship which of the 
father. The young fellow is, I belleve, 
extraordinary inert — apparently indiffer- 
ent to bis tate, If there ia aman in Eng- 
land who can save bim in spite of himself, 
I believe that man is Francia Vale.” 

Tnere was silence when he conciuded, 
All present were interested in the tragedy, 
its outcome, Slowly the blue eyes of the 
host travelied down the brilliant table, met 
those of my lady. One keen, plercing, 
steady look—a look which measured 
swords. In his fear, contempt, sbame, 
In here, the wildness of a bayed, hounded 
creature. 

The talk, the merriment, broke out 
afresb. Butthese two were haunted by 
that glimpse of soul flashed from each to 
the other across the satin snowiness, the 
crested gold and silver plate, the fruits,the 
wines, the orchids of their own board, 

“A penny for your thoughts, my lady!’’ 

She flushed painfully at the rector’s ral- 
lying words, 

Had sbe really become so abstracted as 
to provoke attention. 

“J was thinking,’’ lightly uttering, to 
hide her confusion, the first words which 
came to her, ‘how Harold fancied he saw 
me—or my face—ttis evening in Ivy 
Tower.” 

Several broke into exclamations. 

Tiat queer old castie jike place! —a ruin! 
And did ghosts cocgregate there? When 
and why and by whom was it built? 

Tue marquis was eager in bis iuquiries; 
he was something of an antiquary, Mrs, 
Trendworth had never entered it, 

Nora Dallas would jast love to go if they 
were sure it was haunted! 

Oa tbe whole my iady’s speech raised 
quite a tempest of enthusiasm. 

«“L Let as g-go and visit it,” suggested 
Bariston. 

“When?’’ asked Miss Dallas. 

“There w-will be m-moonlight tonight.” 

“Tonight, then?’ proposed the prospec- 
tive duke. 

“Shall we, Iva?’ 

Lady Iva tarned questioningly to the 
Oountess. 

“If you wish, dear,’’ smilingly. 
‘Very weil, then.’’ 


Jimmie Talbot was not present. So 


| Obristie grimaced his eye-giass into piace | 


and beamed down on Nora. 

The prospect of a moonlight walk with 
this piquant little lady! He actually woald 
like it bimaelt.And how she would enjoyit! 
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“Ab, Miss Dallas,’ he whispered tender. 
ly, ‘I am in ecstacy!”’ 

Extremely serious the pretty face turned 
up to bis, 

“Then,” with decision, ‘go and talk with 
Mrs. Vere,” 

“[—eb? Mra,—"' 

“Precisely; 1 don’t know if it was the 
salad which transported you—or the pate, 
In either case, Mrs, Vere is the only thor- 
oughly congenia! spirit to whom | oan ad- 
vise you to go for sympatby. She,’’ witha 
littie rippling langb, “is usually ecstatic, 
too, at (his hour.’’ 

The eye-giees tumbled down with most 
undignified speed. 

“But [ meant that the pleesuah, the 
chawn— 

The ladies were rising—leaving. So bis 
explanation was nipped in the bud. 

An hour later they were all out in the 
clear, blue moonlit night. Wrapped in 
rich furs and siawls, jesting and chbat- 
ting, they turned away under the mighty 
trees which cast such flickering fantastic 
shadows, 

With musical distinctness on the chill 
night air their volces rang, as swiftly they 
hurried on to the darksome ruin called Ivy 
Tower, 

(TO BB OONTINUBD. ] 
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FLOWERS AND PBERFUMES.—The rose is 
extensively cultivated in the Baikan Pen- 
insula, chiefly for the sake of tne perfume 
it affords. The Provence or cabbage rose, 
it is said, will yield in the second year from 
one hundred to two hundred bushels of 
flowers per acre, weighing six pounds to 
the bushel. 

The rose barvest at Adrianopie some- 
times yields about ninety-four thousand 
ounces of attarcf roses; the average of the 
Bulgarian barvests in the past ten seasons 
has been fifty-seven thousand ounces, The 
price of this perfume bas declined fifty per 
cent. since 1843, 

The Moors in Algeria extract an attar of 
moderate value from tne indigenous 
double white musk rose, 

Twenty-eight tons of rose leaves were 
imported into Aden into 156, of which half 
were shipped to India, 

The ‘ixora extract’”’ is made from the 
soka-flower; frangipanal, from the flowers 
of aspecies of Piumerie, native to the West 
Indies and some parts of South America, 
About one hundred tous of these flowers 
are used in Cannes yeariy, individual 
makers working up one hundred thousand 
pounds, 

The fragrant white flowers of Blighia 
neolda and of the Buku! are used for making 
distilled waters; and the flowers of spike- 
nard are employed in Algeria for perfum- 
ing hair-oila and cosmetics. 

Moorish women form gariands tw orna- 
ment the interior of their dweliings from 
the flowers of the jasmine, and obtain a 
perfume by steepiag them with oil in bot 
ties, which are exposed to the sun, The 
same process is applied to the flowers of the 
tuberose and the Cassia. 

Hungary water is distilled with spirit 
from the tops of rose maryflowers. 

Twenty tons of violets are used annually 
in Nice and Cannes, and one hundred and 
twenty tons of oraugo-blvossoms in Nice, 

Orange-flower water is one of the most 
agreeable vebicles for nauseous medicines 
that we bave, 

Rose-buds are made into preserves in 
Arabia; the blossoms of the sbadduck are 
used for fiavoring sweet-meatsa, and the 
fleshy calyces or flower-bracts of the In- 
dian sorrel, baving @ pleasant acid taste, 
are made into tarts, jeliles and refreshing 
drinks in India, 

The petais of flowers are much used in 
Roumacia for flavoring preserves, of which 
not less tuan one hundred varieties are 
made. 
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THe preliminary returns of the British 
army for 1359 ahows that the total average 
effective strength of the regolar army iaat 
year waa 210 298, of which 134 355 were in. 
fantry of the line. “The total strength at 
bome was 205,956; abroad, 104,442 On 
the firstot Jauoary iast about 4 00 men 
were required to complete the estab! ish- 
ment, The total addition to the army dur. 
ing tne year from recrulting and otherwise 
was 32088; the total decrease, 33.000, of 
whow, nowever, over i2 000 passed to the 
army reserve. Over 15 00) of the recruits 
were under seventeen years of age. Only 
about 1500 Lad passed tielr twenty-third 


year, The auxiliary forces numbered 407,- 
307, of worn about 56 000 were in the army 
reser v« were wililia ; yeom 
anorys6& J a? * INLeeis 
: —— ~ ee 
WHEN Oggs Ore Scart Orn Starch MW a 


good substitate; one tabiespvon of the 














starch is equal Ww One ogg. 
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Toaps.—'foads in Tirol are believed to 
be poor sinners undergoing penance for 
deeds done in haman form. There‘ore 
they are regarded with pity and sympathy 
by all good Christians, 

THs Pvue.—Tue pug dog was first im- 
ported from China and Japan, and came 
into fasbion in the reign of William III. 
It is stated that the king believed his life 
to have been saved by a dog of this breed 
awakening him to bis danger when a mur- 
derous attack was about to be made on 
him, 

ASHAMED OF Himseuy.—In Albania it 
is etiquette for a man about to marry to be 
vory much ashamed of bimeelf, and not to 
‘mention the subject at all, but to leave 
everything to the old women of bis family, 
who take a professional delight In seeing 
thatevery ceremony and superstition is 
rightly adhered to, 

Eaa HaTOHING —Onxeof the oldest in- 
dustries in Egypt is artificial egg hatobing, 
principally engaged In by Copits, There 
are said to be seven hundred estab! ishments 
of thie mature in the country, and the pro- 
duotion of obickens from the ovens is eati- 
mated at from ten to twelve millions an. 
nually. Thé season fr inoubating lasts 
through three montba of the early summer, 
The country people bring egus w the pro 
prietors of the various ‘‘farroogs,'' and give 
two good eggs for every newly batched 
chicken. 

GERMAN CaxpP.— One of the reasons why 
the German carp is so superior ia tbat in the 
German towns the carp as well as the pike- 
perch are both not only sold alive, but just 
before being delivered to the consumer are 
bled, whioh farther jw proves their flavor, 
In Soandinavia freshiy caught fish have 
often a gash made just above their tall to 
let out the blood, In Germany,when these 
live tub Gab are not sold in the warket,the 
fish are returned to their feeding and breed- 
ing ponds—a practice that was usual in 
England during the middle ages, 

None ow His Busingess.—An Kogliab- 
man travelling in the north of Scotland 
came up toa macadamiser of the roads, 
and, while he was busy breaking the road 
metal, asked bim if the direction In which 
be was going was the way to Aberdeen. 
The laborer, giad w reat himeel! a littie, 
dropped his hammer and said quietly to 
the stranger: ‘‘Now, where cam’ye from?"’ 
The traveiler, nettied at not receiving a 
direct anawer, asked him: “What business 
have you with where I came from!’ The 
macadamiser, taking up bis bammer and 
beginning to resume his occupation, sald: 
“On, Just as little business as where you 
are gauin’ to,” 


THuw Empaess oF OCnINA.—Tho choice 
of an empress by open cowpetition may 
seem strange to the people of Western na- 
tions; yet this ia the mode by which @ oon- 
sort is selected for the ruler of China. The 
matter is generally left in the handa of the 
female elders of the imperial house, and 
the poor emperor himself has very little to 
say on the subject, This is truly one of 
penalties of high estate. The process of 
selection is watched with much interest by 
millions. Time ia not taken int) consider. 
ation in such things, and, where the com 
petition is so keen between the noble 
Mancpbu ladies of the land, the tact, deil- 
cacy, and taste of those whose cifioe lt is to 
pick out their future empresa are subject 
Lo 8 severe teat. 


Crow Provgeras.—In this country ‘'to 
eat crow” is the same as to eat humbie pie 
—i.@, to have to retract or to be put w& 
sabame. ‘To talk crow’’ is the opposite of 
‘to talk turkey,’’ and means to talk to 
another's disadvantage. It comes from 
a story ofa whiteman who went to bunt 
with an Indian on condition that the game 
ebould be divided between them. There 
wasa brace of wild turkeys and one of 
crows, ard the whiteman ovunted, ‘There's 
a crow for you and a turkey for me, anoth- 
er crow for you and——"’ To wuich the 
Indian remonstrated, ‘You teik all turkey 
for you and ali crow for me!'’ In German 
we are told proverbially, ‘The crow never 
leaves off ite bop,” ‘Old crows are hard to 
catch,” “The flying crow always find sone 
thing,” “One crow iikes@ wo alt by another,” 
and “He knows po wore about it than « 
crow “oes of Sunday.”’ 

TH a TE 


Ubief of Montana Heguiators (untying 
the prisoner ) ‘Some of tue boys bev just 
oome ! with tue feller tuat really 

i the mu.é I 1 r6 it oont,@ we y 
you this hoss-whippin fer 
mighty sorry lor the mistak,par 
mention it 1t’s nothing i'm a Moru 


missionary.” 
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Behold now, when the sun's approach grew red 
The lesser lights their lanters hid and fied, 

F. «n #0 when thy approach shed glory on 
My life, all need of other love was gone! 


Hehold now, when appears the King of ail 
The leseer dignitaries prostrate fall, 
ben soatthy appearing on my way 
Love's lesser nobles bowed before thy sway. 
——E——————— 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “PENKIVSL,” “OLIVER 





vYAROOR,”’ “BY OROOKED PATHS,’ 
‘SH BATHED IN VYELVRT,’’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—(CONTINURD ) 
AKLIAMENT wae aitting, which ac- 
| counted for the presenos of # inany 
people in London, and Norab, with a 
great dea! of surprise, woke, #0 to speak, to 
discover that ahe was famous. 

Lady Ferndale bad acted as courierin ad- 
vanoo, by writing to all her friends an en- 
thusiaatic description of Lady Norah Ar- 
rowdale, and Norah was astonished by the 
number of callers and (he invitations which 
poured in upon ber, 

Hut for the firat few days she was too un- 
well to go out, The earl wished to send 
for Sir Andrew, but Norab persuaded }iim 
to “pive her @ few daya,"’ as she put it, and 
apent thowe few days of grace seated ny her 
window, looking out at the Park, and 
watching with listless, sorrow laden ever 
the few horsewomen who atill haunted the 
Kow, andthe nursemaida with their chil- 
dren, and long-legged Guardemen who, 
whatever the season, are always on view, 

Atthe end of the week, and by the time 
lady Ferndale bad arrived, «he bad man- 
aged to leave ber room, and she fancied 
thatshe sawa sinileof weloome on the 
eari’s ‘ace that was almost tender, 

Judeed, he rose from hla chair and took 
her band, and be looked into her face, paler 
and thinner than would have seemed pos- 
sibie for afew weeks’ ilinessto render it, 
and as he kissed Ler he salid— 

“Areyou better? You—you look very 
much thinner, Perbapa, after all, Sir An- 
drew—"’ 

But Norab amiled, and though it was but 
a shadowy reflection of the old free hearted 
one, It was still a smile, 

“Sir Andrew would pronounce me an 
impostor, pepa, and charge you a donbie 
fee,’ abe sald, ‘I am ell right, and quite 
well now.” 

Kut Lady Ferndale started when she 
drove round trom Queen's Gate the next 
day, and stared at the worn face aghast. 

“My dear oblid!’’ she exolaimed with 
tonder sympathy. 

“Do | look likes ghogt, then?” said 
Norah, emiling. 

“N-o,” almost stammered ber ladysbip; 
“but you certainly areé—ere thinner, And 
uiore lovely than ever,”’ she added iwental- 
ly. “Why, I oame to take you to a recep. 
tiou this evening; bat 1] think I’d muob 
better put you to bed,’’ 

“Toat would do meno good, and the re- 
ception would,’ sald Norah. “I am quite 
serious,’ abe went on, taking Lady Fern. 
cae's face in botu her hands and turning 
lt away from her; forthe keen regard of the 
loving @yes embarrassed her. “I thipk I 
au suffertug from an attack of dulness; 
antif you really will take me, I shall be 
giad to go.” 

“Very well, dear,’ sald Lady Ferndals, 
but mill rather undecidedly. “But you 
inust wrapup well, You will, won’t you? 
If you caught cold now——" 

“Do you think I should die?” asked 
Norab, witha carious sinile, “Oh, yes, I 
will wrap ue well, as wellas Lord Fern- 
dale used to wrap me up when I left fern- 
dale at night’’ 

The earl was rather doubtful about giv- 
ing bis consent to her going out so soon, 
butat tea o'clock Lady Ferndale found her 
dressed and waiting. 

“Where are we going?” asked Norah, as 
the miniature brougham started, and she 
laughed as she had to repeat the question, 
Which wesat firs' Inaudible through the 
Indian shaw! which Lady Ferndale bad in- 
sisted Upon winding round her throat and 
over ber mouth, 

t Countess of Derrington’s,” re 
ndale She is the wife of 
binet Ministers, and a very 
ae ‘ De rec nage 
we shall see some of the Members of 
Parliament, | supposef’’ said Norah, trying 
to throw atone of interest Into her voioe, 
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but feeling fearfully iistiess and indifer- 
ent, 

‘Some, 1 daresay, but there will be all 
sorts of other peeple, She is a dear woman, 
buts leetie to fond of pleying the part of 
lion hunter, Of course, it’s always inter- 
esting to se6 famous people, bul the coun- 
teas sometimes gels too many of them. O26 
gets confused when #0 many lions are roar 
ing atthe same time, and 1’m apt to miz 
up the great painters with the last new poet 
orthe famous actor, and it’s awkward 
when one has to talk to them.” 

Norab laughed. 

“| hope I shall not make any mistake o! 
that kind,’’ she said. 

“Oh, I'll tell you how jto steer clear of 
it,’ said Lady Ferndale, smiling mischiev- 
ously. ‘‘Whe» she brings you a great wan 
the bem thing isto say, ‘I should bave 
koown you at once from your photograph.’ 
That commits you to nothing, you see, and 
you will soon find out whetber he is a 
painter or an actor or a poet if you jiaten to 
him for five minutes, because al! the fam- 
ous men care to talk about nothing but 
themse! ves or thelr particu arshop, On, 
dear, whata number of carriages! It will 
be a crush,”’ 

They wade their way us the grand atair- 
case, of which the countess was pardonably 
proud, and as thelr names were announced 
Lady Ferndale had the gretification of ob 
serving that “Lady Norah Arrowdale’’ 
made a sensation, 

She had written toso many people dilat- 
ing on Norah's loveliness that there was a 
good deal of curiosity to see ‘Lady Fern- 
dale'’s paragon,” and the Countess of Der- 
rington,ws she gave Norab her hand,amiled 
with oré than her usual &weotness, 

“It was very good of you to come, dear,’’ 
she said to Lady Ferndale, “and very kind 
of Lady Norah to make an effort. I was so 
sorry to hear you were il! when I calied.”’ 

“Many lions to-night?” asked Lady 
Ferndale with ber usual fran kneas, 

Tne countess nodded with gentle tri 
umph. 

‘Oh, yes, some very nice people, dear 
Lady Norah, When you have restea | will 
bring some of them to you,”’ 

But Norah had scarcely becn seated five 
minutes before the countess approached 
her with several persons, Your aritet and 
poet has a keen eye forthe beautiful, and 
there was a general desire to know the 
lovely girl, the daughter of “the Superfine 
Karl.” 

“That's what! call a really beautiful 
face,’’ said a famous painter to an actor wuo 
had oondescended to appear for half an 
hour, 

“A face witha history,” he responded 
laconioa:ly; “Ophelia who ts too proud to 
go mad and has resolved to bear ber sor- 
row in silence,”’ 

The artist laughed. 

*“Nonsense,”’ he said, ‘“Sbeis Lord Ar 
rowdale’s daughter, and is as little likely 
to bave ‘a secret sorrow’ as you are, my 
dear fviiow.”’ 

“All right,” said the actor, “Your paint 
ere look on the surface of things; we actors 
dive beneath. ‘hat girl, for ail ber loveil- 
ness, and notwithstanding she is Lord Ar. 
rowdale’s daughter, bas had some great 
trouble, And now! think I'll go and yet 
an introduction; 1 should like to hear her 
voloe.’’ 

Norah wasa littie startied and nervous 
when she found herself surrounded by 
inen and women beaving uaiwes celebrated 
in artand literature, but after a few min- 
utes tbe nervous timidity vanished, and 
she found herself listening, and talking too, 
with something like enjoyment, 

“You bave not seen ‘The Modern Gal- 
lery’ yet then, Lady Nora?” said a famous 
artist. ‘Ab, yes, you have only just come 
uptotown., I hope you willgo. There 
are some capital pictures there, really 
worth seeing,’’ and be mentioned one or 
bwo. 

“You bave forgotten the best,’ said an- 
other artiet who was standing near, ‘J 
mean that one of the man’s, Cyril Burne. I 
forget its titie, but it’s the one with the ail. 
ver ash in it.” 

Norah had been listening with upturned 
face, and the name “Oyril Barne” struck 
upen her so suddenly that it seemod to de 
prive her of breath and sight and hearing, 

The artist who had just spoken saw her 
face change, saw it grow gradually whiter, 
and the puptis of the loveiy eyes dilate as 
if with some sharp pang, and he took a step 
forward and bent over ber, 

**You find the room too hot Lady Norah?” 
be sald in a low voice. 


Bat Norah was determined not to be | 
ver nastered She would bave to hear his | ti 
ame again and again, especially in Lor 
don, and wassh@to wear her heart iy 
her sieeve and wince and change color to | 
her reacué, and she raised her eyes to the 


j 
j 








artist and forced a smile, 

“Jt ia a little warm,” she sald, ‘but I will 
go, thanks,’’ 

As she spoke she looked round the room, 
picking outa gentleman here and there, 
and asking the artist to tell her who it was, 
for be seemed to know everyone, and bad 
been giving bers great deal of informa- 
tion. 

‘That is So and-so,’’ be said, telling her. 

“And the gentleman standing by the 
door?” she asked, in reality utterly indif- 
ferent, but asking to gain time and com- 
posure, 

“The tall bandsome man with eyeglasses, 
jooking as if he were very tired and 
bored?’’ 

“Yea,” said Norah, with a smile, for the 
description had been graphic, 

“That is our new poet, the coming man. 
Hie name is Wesley—John Wealey. 
Sounda quite clerical, doesn’t it?’’ 

Norehb looked round piteously. It seemed 
as if there was no respite for her, She bad 
just recovered from the pain and misery of 
hearing Cyril’s name, and now here was 
his dearest friend! 

‘Looks a genius, doesn’t he?’ said the 
artist. ‘Most people are rather afraid of 
bhima—cynical and all that, you know, but 
in reality he isthe tenderest and kindest- 
bearted man tbatever shedink, Here he 
comes; the countess is bringing him to you, 
I think,’”’ 

The surmise was correct. Jack had been 
coaxed into making his appearance among 
the other jions, but bad not been in the sa- 
lon ten minutes before he had enough of it, 
and war on the point of flying bask to his 
old armcbair and sbort pipe in Winchester 
street when he happened to hear the name 
of Lady Norah Arrowdale, 

He asked a lady standing near him to 
point ber out, and his cynical face softened, 
_ © By Jove, I don’t wonder at Cyril’s mad. 
news,’’ he muttered. ‘“KEnough to explain 
the madness of any man. D> you think 
Lady Darrington would introduce me to 
tuat young lacy?’ he asked sloud of the 
lady of whorn he made the previous in. 
quiry. 

“I think so,” she regiied naively, “In- 
deed, as I happen to be Lady Derrington I 
am sure she will,”’ 

Jack was not a whit embarrassed, 

“Tnen 1 wish you would,” he said, 

And Lady Dorrington, delighted with 
his readiness and presence of mind, laugh- 
ii:gly said come — 

“Come with me, Mr. Wesley. You see, 
I know you, though you do not know me; 
bat I am net the author of the famous 
‘Chaplet of Roses,’ ’’ 

‘And I should begin to wish I were not,’ 
he retorted, ‘if I didn’t feel that I owe my 
presence here to tbe existence of that much 
overrated volume of jingle,” 

By this time they had reached Norah— 
the countess amazed at hearing the poet 
describe the resily beautiful verses as jin- 
gie—and touching Norah with her fan to 
attract her attention she said— 

‘Lady Norab, will you let me introduce 
Mr. Wesley? ‘I'be ‘Chaplet of Roses,’ you 
know,’’ sbe edded in an andertone, 

Norah rose, and scarcely inclined her 
head, 

It chanced that only one or two were 
standing near her, and Lady Derrington 
had gone off In quest of some other lions, 
so that Norah and Jack were almost staning 
alone, 

He looked at her, rather taken aback by 
the faint acknowledgment of his bow. 

“I bope 1 am not altogether a stranger, 
Lady Norah,” he said, coloring slightly, 
and with a gentieness in bis eyes which 
belied his reputed cyniciam, “It is juat 
possible that you may have beard my 
nae mentioned by a great friend of mine, 
a friends of yours,” 

Norah felt felt her face grow cold and 
set, as if it were frozen, and her heart con- 
tracted. 

Jack looked at ber, bis surprise visible in 
bis grave, honest, manly face. 

“I mean Cyril Burne,’’ he replied sim. 
ply. 

Norah forced her lips to part. 

“You are miataken, Mr, Wesley,” she 
said, and her words sounded méaning|ess 
and mechanical in her ears; Mr, Burne is 
not a friend of mine,” and she sailed away, 
proud and swan-like, leaving Jack gaaping 
and dumb-stuck. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


UILDFORD BERTON would bave 
given something to have been able to 
follow the earl and Norah on the sec. 


ond day, but he had to remain to watch for 
6 otter which he knew would arrive for 
Norah from Oyril Barne. 
rhe postmistress raised no objections 
when he requested that the Santleigh let- 


ters should be sent to him,although such a 





course was against the rules; it appeared 
quite reasonable to her, seeing that Mr, 
Guildford Berton bad virtually managed 
estate for some time past, accordingly the 
postman left the letters at the cottage as di- 
rected. . 

Guildford Berton might have taken up 
his abode at Santleigh bad he so chosen, 
but he did not care to leave the cottage. In. 
deed, he dared not. 

In that cheerful poem “Eugene Aram” 
itis related, in beautiful verse, that the 
murderer is compelled to haunt the spot 
where the body of his victim lies; and in 
like manner Guildford Berton felt drawn 
to the heap of ieaves beneath which rested 
Becca South, by a horrible fascination 
against which he fought in vain. 

No sooner was he dreased in the morning 
than he felt bound to go into the garden, 
and pacing up and down, eyed the mound 
sidewaysand with a shaddering intentness, 
Several times during the day he wandered 
towards it, and under the pretence of ex. 
amining the trees or plucking up the 
weeds, hovered about the fateful spot; and 
the last thing at night, be it wet or fine, he 
atole out and stood looxing at the place 
where his awful secret lay hidden. 

When he went to bed, after walking up 
and down trylng to grow tired and sleepy, 
it was to commit the crime over and over 
again in his dreams, with alltbe details 
carefally worked out, During the day he 
thought of little else, or if he managed to 
divert his thoughts, it was only for a short 
time; back they came to the one supreme 
subject like a troop of crows to roost, 

Asa matter 0f course be found it neces- 
sary to pay frequent visits tothe brandy 
decanter in the cellaret, and equally as a 
matter of coarse he was still more depressed 
after the evanescence of each nipof the 
soul-destroying sptrit. 

Tbere might bave been a more wretched, 
crime-stained, fear-haunted being in the 
world than Guildford Berton, but it would 
have been difficult to find him, 

And yet, at times, he was not sorry for 
what he bad done, lt was not remorse, but 
actual fear of the dead girl, and tbe horri- 
dread of discovery, that made his daysa 
torture and his nights hideous beyond 
words, 

Time after time he told himself that if it 
bad tobe done again be would doit. If 
twenty Becca Souths stood between bim 
and his ambition and bis pession for Norab, 
be would sweep them from his path. 

There came letters each day, but they 
were business ones for the earl and general 
invitations for Norah, The former be 
opened and laid aside, the iatter—they all 
bore the local postmark—he forwarded to 
Norah, 

Fortunately for him there happened to be 
a great deal to be done on the estate at that 
particular time,and,he busied himself about 
it with an ardour which surprised the tea- 
anta? His only chance of dodging madness 
was to exhaust himeelf physically and m3n- 
tally,and he rode hard and fast and long each 
day, until he knocked bis own horse up,and 
bad to fall back upon the best hunter in the 
Court stables, much to the disgust of the 
head groom, who expressed bis opinion 
that Mr, Berton bad no more pity for a 
‘orwe than if it was 9 steam hengine, 

One morning, on the fifth after the earl’s 
departure, he saw a copy of the Morning 
Post at the reading room of the ciub in tue 
market town, and turning the paper about 
listlessly, came with a start, upon Norah's 
name, 

It wasan acoount of a reception at the 
house of one of the Cabinet Ministers, and 
the newspaper man went into high-flown 
laudation of “the new beauty,’”’ Lady No- 
rah Arrowdale. 

According to him Lady Norah was not 
only the acknowledged beauty of this the 
off season, but would assuredly hold her 
own and bear away the palm in the coming 
and regular season next year. He gave 40 
account of the reception pretty fully, but it 
all seemed to turn upon Lady Norab Ar- 
rowdale as upop a pivot, and he spoke of 
her as being surrouded by an eager and ad- 
miring throng of courtiers, each trying 0 
outvie each other in attentions to the ‘‘love- 
ly and charming daughter of the popular 
éarl,’’ 

Guildford Berton gnashed his teeth, and 
the paper sbook in his hands so tbat the 
waiter stared at him, thinking he was going 
to have a fit. 

It was what he might have expected, he 
told himself. She was surrounded by al! 
these men, some of them, most of them, no 
doubt, of the same rank as herself, One of 
them would be sure to propose to her, 404 
perhaps be accepted. And here was 5° 


lied to Santleigh and leaving them al: & 

clear field! te should lose her after all! 
He left the club and rode home at a far!- 

ous gallop along the hard roads which 
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would bave driven the head groom wild if 
be could bave known it; and be almost re- 
solved thathe would set out for London 
the next morning, whether the letter he 
was waiting for came or not, 

But when he reached home a small heap 
of letters lay on the table, and as he hastily 
turned them over his face flashed. 

There was one bearing the Srittany post- 
mark, 

He glanced at the address asi! it werethe 
writer instead of the writing, and then 
carefully opened it, 

The letter was from Cyril, and was not a 
very long one, considering. 

‘Dear Norah,” it ranina hand which 
was at the best of times not to legible, but 
which bore in the present instance evident 
traces of the writer’s agitation. 


“DgaR NoRan:—I cannot understand 
your silence. Are you offended with me? 
If so, tell me in what lies my offence, and I 
will endeavor to explain it away or stone 
for it. Batit may be that you regret the 
bond that existe—or perhaps I had better 
say existed—between us. Ah, it cannot, 
cannot be that surely, dearest! I cannot 
believe that anything, even your father’s 
opposition, can have brought you to desert 
me, to forget the troth you have plignted, 
the promise you bave sworn; and yet I 
spend the day and most part of the night 
in this beastly place torturing myself witn 
the suspicion Norah, if you love me, fear 
nothing. I have the means of overcoming 
even your father’s objections to oar engag- 
ment. Only wait and have trust in me for 
alittie while longer. I would tell you 
something about this work which keeps me 
here, bat I reserve it ali until I see you. 
Indeed, { can write only of the pain which 
your silence causes me. It is simple tor- 
ture! Write, write! I will forgive you— 
see, how patient | am!—four days more, If 
you have aot written—a word will suffice, 
jast ‘I love you still, Cyril; be satisfied!’ — 
by that time, I must couciude that you 
have discovered that you do not really love 
me, and that you wish me to follow you 
example and remain —silent, 

“Yours, dearest, till death, 
“OYRIL,” 


He read it again and again until he had 
got it by heari; and at every loving phrase 
he bit his lips and ground his teeth, If 
only Cyril Burne lay under the heap of 
leaves instead of, or beside, Becca South! 

Then he carefully, and slowly, and with 
something liko enjoyment, first tore it into 
small fragments and then burnt it bit by 
bit. 

As be did so, it ocourred to him that 
Norab, when she returned to Santieigh, 
might ask the postmistress if there had 
been any letter for heron a certain date, 
and he sat down and lavoriously manufac- 
tured’ an envelope so that it migbt bear 
the appearance of having been through the 
post, and enclosing a charity appeal, laid it 
with the other letters, 

He siept better that night than he had 
done since theone of the murder, and woke 
the next morning in proportionately better 
spirits. 

After all, he told himself ashe packed 
his portmanteau, things did not wear so 
black a look. ins few hours he would be 
with Norsb, inthe same house with her. 
He bad an immense beliefin biwself, and 
somehow he felt that he could win her. As 
to bis secret, there was no reason why it 
should not remain his until he died, and 
afterwards, Even ifa suspicion arose that 
Becca had met with foul play, there was 
absolutely nothing to direct suspicion to- 
wards him, 

No one knew of his intimacy with the 
girl—of that he was assured; and no one 
would suspect that he, the eminently re- 
spectable Guildford Berton, would have 
anything to go with her disappearance. 

Cyril Burne would most certainly turn 
up again; but not until he, Guaiidtord Ber- 
ton, had won Norah for his wife, and even 
when Oyril appeared upon the scene little 
harm could ensue. After al!, there were 
good grounds for supposing that Cyril had 
run away with Becca. 

He continued laying tbis flattering unc- 
tion to his sou! until be grew quite cheerful 
and confident, 

“Keep all letters that come,” he signed 
in the deaf and dumb language to the old 
woman, bis housekeeper, ‘“‘whether they 
are for me or the Court. Mind that. Aud 
don’t let anyore come into the house; no 
one,”’ he motioned twice over. ‘I hate 
people prying about the place while I am 
away. Here are the keys,” he added, ‘‘Ali 
except the back garden gate. I’ve lost that 
or locked it apin my portmanteau; but you 
won't want to go in there till I come back, 
you never do, you know.” 

The old hag shook her head. No, she 
had no occasion to go into the back garden 


she said, and no one should come through 
the door in the wall till be came back, 

Altogether Guildford Berton started for 
London in fairly good spirits. He was go- 
ing to be with Norah. He had intercepted 
Cyril’s letter, and as Norah would cartaloly 
not writetohim in the prescribed four 
days, Cyril Burne would, like a wise mah, 
conclude that she had jilted bim, and he, 
Guildford Berton, would have a clear field, 

When he arrived at Park Lane the ear! 
and Norah bad just finished dinner, and 
Galldford Berton dressed hastily but care- 
faily, and joinei them in the drawing- 
room, 

Even as he shook bands with the ear! he 
Kianced sideways towards Norah, and he 
noticed that though she looked better she 
was still pale, and that there was a sad and 
absent expression in her eyes. 

She wore a beautiful evening dress, of a 
more elab rate style than he bad ever seen 
her in before, and it seemed to him that 
she was changed in other ways than that of 
ber attire. She looked more of a woman of 
the world, and she gave bim her hand fora 
moment with a self. possession more mark- 
ed even than of old. 

‘I’m glad you have come up,Gulidford,” 
said the earl. “1 am convinoed that you 
needed a change,” and he looked at the 
pale face, from which Guildford Berton 
wastrying with asmile to smooth its bag- 
gardness, ‘I’m afraid you letthe estate 
worry you more than you should, But 
you must takea holiday. There seem to 
be a great many people intown. Fashion 
changes a great deal, I find. In my day 
there wasa reguiar season, and when it 
was over everybody left London, But it is 
not so now, ands great many families re. 
main; why, I do not know—Parliament, | 
suppose, At any rate, some friends have 
found us out,’’ he continued with a self- 
satified smile, ‘and Norah bas been spend- 
ing quite a gay time. To-night she is going 
toa dance at Gore House, are you not, 
Norah?” 

Norah, who was reclining listiessly on a 
long settee, half started, and assented, 

“If you are not too tired you had better 
go too, resumed the earl, 

“] should be very glad,” said Gaildtord 
Berton. Then the earl rose to leave the 
room Guildford Berton said, ‘Here are 
your letters. They are all answered.” 

‘“Thanks,’’ said the earl, “Will you put 
them on the davenport, please. I[ will loox 
at them to-morrow,” and he went out. 

Atthe word “letters” Norah looked up, 
and her heart leapt. She did not expect a 
letter from Cyril; why should she? And 
yet ” 

Guildford Berton crossed the room. 

“Tf have a letter for you, Lady Norah,’’ 
he said, and he held out the manufactured 
one. 

Nora took it and glanced at it, and her 
color, which hed risen, suddenly faded, 

“It is only a boepital circular,’’ she said 
coldly, 

**] sent you al! that came before this.” 

“Thank you,” she said,and she leant 
back and unfoided her fan, the diamonds 
gilttering on her arm with every move. 
ment. 

*] bave some news I should like to give 
you, Lady Norah,” he said after a pause, 
during which his eyes had been covertly 
feasting on her. 

Noran looked up, and as ber glance me 
his her face paled. She guesssed of what 
nature the news muat be, 

“] bave heard from my agent here,’’ he 
said, speaking in a low, confidential tone, 
‘He has traced’’—he moistened his lips— 
‘Becca South. There was a marriage, 
there is no doubt about thet, and they have 
left Engiand.”’ 

Norah tried to speak, © say some indif- 
ferent word, but her lips refused, 

“You will be very glad to (il Mrs. Har- 
man that,’’ be went on, “From all my 
man can gatber, the girl seemed very 
happy,” 

Norah’s face grew even paler, and her 
long lashes swept her cheeks as she ke;t 
ber eyes fixed on the carpet. 

“Very bappy,’’ he wenton. ‘Mre, Har 
man need be anxious no longer, and’’ —-he 
spoke slowly and deliberately—‘‘and ¢s 
things bave turned out, | think it would be 
well to write ‘Finis’ at the end of this 
chapter in Miss South’s career. We need 
say nO more, troubie no more about her— 
or her busbrnd,’’ he added smoothly, but 
with asharp giance under his lids at hor 

face, 

A shiver of pain ran through Norah, bat 
she managed to incline ber head with an 
appearance of satisfaction, 

“J]—] am giad it hes ended so,’ she said 
in alow voice. ‘I will tell Mra, Harmen. 


“It is nothing,” he sald quietly but ear- 
nestly. “She is a dependent of yours, Lady 
Norah, and therefore has a claim upon 
me 

There was not much to find fault with in 
the speech, lt was respectful, even to the 
point of revsrence, and yet it jarred upon 
Norah. 

“I bope you left all weil at Santleigh,”’ 
she said, for the sake of saying sometbing. 
“You,” he said, standing before her in 
his statueeque attitude, with his hands 
clasped behind his back. “All are well, 
and everything is going on all right, One 
of your ponies wasa little off onlor the 
other day, but I gave ita powder and it is 
all rightnow, And I ventured to give di- 
rections to the gardener to plant a bed of 
those pansies you admired at Ferndale on 
the lawn beneath your window.” 

Norah tried to fee! grateful, and, falling, 
made hei response warmer by consequence 
than it would bave been if she had really 
felt it, 

“That was very kind of you, to remem. 
ber that I liked the flowers,” she said, 
‘Yea, I remembered it,’’ he said quietly. 
“You will have some fine specimens, | 
hope. I sent to Sootiand forsome, {f you 
will excuse me,"’ he went on, “1 will find 
the earl. There are one or two things 
——’’ and he jeft ber to think over his re- 
gard for her pony and her flowers, 
Hariman waa more than grateful when 
Norah went upstairs to put on her opera 
cloak, and told the poor woman the news 
Gulldford Berton bad brought. 

“I can never thank him enough, my 
lady,’’ she said, her eyes fall of tears, ‘Mr. 
Guildford must huve a kind heart to take 
so much trouble and thoughton wy ac- 
count, and me oniya servant. I didn’t 
think, begging your ladysvip’s pardon, 
that he was tiat sort ef a gentleman; bat it 
only shows how one can misjudge, my 
lady.’’ 

The simple speech clung to Norah, es she 
wrapped the cloak round her. 

Sue pad always disiiked Galidford Ber- 
ton, and treated him coldly; whereas she 
bad loved Cyril Burne. And the one had 
taken pains and trouble to relieve the 
mind ofa servant, while the other had 
proved baseand false. Had she, too, not 
been guilty of an error in Judgment? 
When she reached the hall the carriage 
was waiting, and beside it stood Guildford 
Berton with a wrap of soft far. 

“The nights are chiliter here than they 
are at Nantleigh,’’ he said, “You will let 
me put this round you, Lady Norah?” ana 
he did so slowly and carefally. 
Notwithstanding ita being the off sea- 
son, the dance was a big one,and Galidford 
Berton soon found that the Morning Post, 
though a littie extravagent, did not exag- 
gerate over much. 

There was a decided sensation when 
Lady Norah entered the baliroom, and he 
saw the men draw towards her as if mag- 
netised. 

He was far too wise to hover about her, 
and betook himself to a distant part of the 
room; but there he heard hername quite 
frequently, and soon gathered ‘that others 
beside himseif were alive to her beauty, 
and the indescribable charm which she 
wrought. 

His own clean-cut face, with its self-con- 
tained and somewhat sobre expression, 
attracted some attention, and he had the 
questionable satisfaction of hearing one 
laity ask another who and what he was, 

“Jam only a steward’s sou,’’ ne thought 
to bimaelf; ‘‘buat I shall soon be the hus 
band of Lady Norah, and a” earl’s son-in- 
law, and then there will be no need to 
ask,’’? and be encouraged himeelf with this 
while he looked on at Norah surrounded 
by her ‘throng of courtiers,’’ as the Morn- 
ing Post had tt. 

He did not dance, He did not even ask 
Norab for a #quare dance, though he would 
have been fully warranted in doing so. 
He knew inatinctively that she disliked 
and distrusted nim, and that he must, if he 
would win her, restrain himself— possess 
his soul in patience. 

And presentiy be had hia reward. In 
the middie of tiesimall Lours the ear! came 
up & bim. 

“*] find that I am rather tired, Guildfor),’’ 
ne said, ‘and I think [ should like to go 
bome; but I do not wish to Interrupt Lady 
Norah's epjoyment. Wili you be good 
enough to escort her when she is roady?’’ 

He spoke as he would have done to 4 su- 
perior servant, but (+ulldford Berton was 
satiefied, 

‘Go by all means, my lord,” he maid. 
‘Ob, yes; I will take eare of Lady Norah.’ 

So it happened thatan hour later, when 





Sbe will be—she is—very grateful to you, 
Mr. Berton, for all the trouble you have 





teken.”’ 





Norab, weary beyond wordsof the music 

and the laughter and the worship of her 
{ adorers—through all of which she bad been 
h thinking of Cyril, married to Beoca Sout 


—looked round for her father, Guliford 
Berton glided to her side. 

“The earl bas gone, Lady Norab,” he 
sali, “and hes been good enough to con- 
sign youtomy care. Would you like to 
g° now?” 

Norah bit her lip, but she could show no 
open resentment. Histone of reverential 
respect made that impossibie, and she put 
her hand upon bis arm. 

“Who the deuce is that pale- paced fellow 
walking off with the Norah?’ asked one 
man of another, “Her brother? No! the 
earl basn’ta son, Confonnd him! Who 
can he be?’’ 

But though be feit rather than heard the 
whispered comments, (iulidford Her on 
bore off the belie with a calm, impassive 
countenance, 

He wrapped ber in thefar and closed the 
windows, but remained outside the oar- 
riage. Not yet would heforce bimeeil upon 
her. 

‘‘1t ls such a lovely night that I am going 
to ask your perinission to smoke a cigarette 
On the box,” he said. 

And #0 be left her free to ool! herself in a 
corner of the carriage and think of Uyril, 
He could afford to let her do #0, 

That night be had an extremely pleasant 
dream, He dreamt that he was standing 
before thealtar with Norah,that the olergy- 
man was droning the marriage service, end 
that he, Guildford Berton, was just taking 
the hand of bis lovely bride when the 
shadowy form of Beooa South floated be- 
tween them, and that it was her cold—and 
dead!—band which clasped uis fingers! 

° . a * - * * * 

Guildford Berton was far too clever to 
force hiunself upon Norah at the ball, aud 
be adopted the same taction in Park Lane, 
They met at meals and he worked hardto 
amuse anc entertain her, 
He bad always some story, some pleas- 
ant jestor topic for conversation; and al- 
though he did not force his presence upon 
her he endeavored to make himself indins- 
pensable to her, 

Lady Ferndale had suggested that Norah 
snould take to riding, but as yet Norab had 
been too listiess about everything to fali in 
with the suggestion, If she could have 
had Oyrilto ride with it would have been 
adifferent matter. But Galldford Berton, 
without saying anything w worry her, 
went outand chosea quirt horne for her, 
and then told the earl what be had done. 
“The Park is quiet now,” he aald, “and 
I know a capital riding master. As Lady 
Ferndale says, it will ao Lady Norah more 
good than anything else.’’ 

The earl signified his approval. 

“Very kind, very thoughtful of you,” he 
eald, “Bat lam not over fond of riding 
masters; and it is, alas! some years alice | 
rode,’’ 

“If Lady Norah will permit me I will go 
with them,” sald Guildford Berton with 
simple politeness, ‘I shall be able to bel, 
her perbaps,” 

At first Norab shook her head, and said 
that she did not care about it; but the earl 
made a point of It, and she got @ babit, and 
the lessons commenced, 

She would have infinitely preferred to 
have ridden with the master aione, but ¢t 
seemed ungenerous, after al the trout 6 
Guildford Berton had taken, to object o 
his company, and so he rode with ther; 
and it was really he, and not the tnasater, 
who did the instructing. 

“These men are mere machines,” he 
said, as he rode beside her, keeping @ caro- 
ful eye upon the horee, and allowing him 
selfto glance only now and then at the 
beautiful rider. ‘‘They have a met, od 
which they apply toall; it never varios, 
though the pupil may be as nervous ara 
reed or as full of courage as you are, Lady 
Norah.” — 

Norah smiled. 

**] don’t feel very courageous,” she sal’, 
“but I don’t think I shall fall off.’’ 

And, indeed, sue hed no such fears, and 
in a few times sat the animal aa if sie Lad 
been riding since childhood, 

Tuese morning rides undoubtedly did 
her good, and after a fashion she enjiyed 
them; though all the time sie was conscious 
of « feeling that her enjoyment would have 
been greater if Giulldford Berton had not 
been present, 

(TO BB OONTINUED, ) 
——_—_—=<= - > -- 

Discouraged Salesman : ‘it doesn’t seem 
to be of any use to mark down the goods 
at this counter. Nobody co.1ne8 neer it,”’ 

Experienced Proprietor: We'll soon fir 
that.” [Puts Fresh Paint” signs ai)! 
over the counter, and has © send two oxira 
clerks to accommodate the rash of custuin- 


ers to that counter |} 
a EE 

“Now, then,” inquires a Canadian pa; 
‘what isacrank?’ Why, the other feliow 
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1 HAVE KO MOTHER, 





aye v. w. 


I bave no mother, ior she died 
When | was very young, 

Bot memory still, around my heart 
Like morning mist bas bung. 


They tell me of an ange! form 
That watched around my bed, 

And of e soft and quiet band 
That wiped the tears I shed, 


And then she used to Knee! with me, 
And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hasds to Heaven, 
And tell me what to say. 


© mother, mother, ‘a my heart 
Thy image still shall be; 

And mey lbopeia Heaven, at last, 
To meet and live with thee? 


The Way to Arcady. 


BY 8. B, BROOKS. 
"Oh, what's the way to Arcady, to Arcady, lo 
Arcady? 
Ob, what's the way to Arcady, where ali the leaves 
are merry?’ 


S’ SANG Harry Arden, in a full rich 








tenor voice, until be waa suddenly in- 
terrupted in uls jovial iay by the re- 
proachial query— 

“Harry, are you ever going to do any 
good in this world?"’ 

“My dear Jennie, why should I, when 
doing no barm is so wmuch more enjoyable? 
Nit down bere and listen to these charming 
verses — 

**'Oh, what's the way to—-''’ 

“Kulp, misery, and misfortune, Harry— 
that's the way you are going! Ob, cousin, 
cannot I or any one rouse you W a sense of 
your situation? Your father may die atany 
moment; and then what is to become of 
your motber?’’ 

‘And you, Jennie—I must take care of 
you,” and Harry Arden raised himsel! 
siowly from the grass where be had been 
lying under the apple-tree, and looked at 
Jennie Melville tenderly. ‘“‘When the 
woret comes, dear, you may rely on me, 
Moanwhile, whatis the use of worrying? 
Do let us be happy while we can!’’ 

‘Happy!’ cried Jennie Melville indig- 
nantly. ‘How oan you talk or even think 
of bappiness, with Sir Arthur dangerously 
ill, Lady Arden helpless, or worse, and 
those dreadful men in possession of every. 
thing?” 

“Why not, cousin? Since | can't bave 
the real thing, let me enjoy the ideal, 
Fatber iano worse now than be was five 
years ago; and, even if he were, my being 
mniserable would not make bim better. The 
dear littie mother never troubles herself 
about anything, and sbe likes to see me 
cheerful and bappy. For the rest, matters 
are justas they always have been yet, you 
seo, wo have managed to pull through 
somebow,” 

‘But those dreadful men, Harry?’’ 

“Oh, I've telegrapted for Montagu—he’|1 
make thatall right! We've had the bail- 
iffeat Arden Hall before now, my dear; 
and they seem to like it too, by Jove! They 
find tue way to Aroady through the beer- 
oeilar und the servants’ hall. Don’t worry 
any more, Jennie, but just elt down and let 
me readto you. It willbe quite time 
enough for you © take all tne troubles of 
Our rether distreesful house oa your shoul- 
ders when vou are its mistress,'’ 

‘That I shall never be, Harry!’’ said Jen- 
nie Meivi.le gravely. ‘When we became 
eugaged a year ago, you promised me you 
would rouse yourself and try to do some- 
thing to free the estate from ite load of en- 
cumbrances and preserve the dear old 
home for your motber; you said you would 
put your shoulder manfully to the wheel 
and build up the fallen fortunes of the 
family—work for freedom and honest in- 
dependence, And what have you done? 
Nothing, nothing!""—and Jennie’s eyes 
Kleamed with soorn and contempt, “You 
have failed miserably; and 1 have come 
thie morning t tell you that 1 consider our 
engagement at an end—quite atan end! 1 
am ashamed of you, Harry!” 

“And 1] am proad of you!” returned 
Harry, looking up up with lazy admiration 
at the fair fuehed, troubied face, “But, at 
the same time, dear, I tuink you area littie 
unjust I bave been working this summer 
like galley-siave, There is my volume 
Lyrics foran Oid Late almost finished, 
three scta of my drama are finished, and 
ailthe sketches for my great picture com- 
plete, except the Maid of Orleans herself. 
Now 1 wish you would change your mind, 
and sit, or rather stand, to me for Joan, 
Jennie—I could get on with the thing 
then.’’ 

“ ‘Heaven comfort your capacity!’ ” Jen- 
nie quoted, with a sarcastio smile. “A 
pretty Maid or Orieans | sbould make, 
truly! Besides, vou can get your Joan 





where you get the rest of your ‘models.’ I 
have no ambition to be seen in such com- 
peny. More than thet, 1 em perfectly cer- 
tain the picture wil) never bring you as 
much as you've paid already for the canvas 
and colors, not to mention the ‘models.’ If 
you would stick to your workshop, and 
make frames { r other people's pictares in- 
stead of trying to paint, you would do much 
better—at least, that is my opinion. You 
had far better be a good carpenter than a 
bad painter!’’ 

“Thanks, my radical little cousin,’’ re 
plies Harry, with lazy good bumor; ‘but 
‘the way to Aroady’ is not througn chips 
and shavings, I pity, but I can bardly 
blame you for having no artistic taste, Still 
you admire my poetry?” 

“The world is full of poetry. What it 
wants nowadays is work—real, earnest, 
useful work. Tue world bas money, bonor, 
and fame to give in return— peace and hap- 
piness too, Harry. Are they not worth 
trying for?’’ cried Jennie earnestly. 

“Certainly, dear; but one need not dig 
for them—one need not plough and sow 
and reap. You would have me travel a 
stony path to Arocady, Jennie caine!” 

“All paths are stony to him who has not 

** ‘Bound for sandals on bis feet 

Knowledge and patience.’ 
You have neither, Harry; and I donot 
envy you the Aroady to which your ‘priiwn- 
rose path of dalliance’ will lead. What is 
the use of your reams of verse and yardsof 
painted canvas? No one will read your 
poetry or buy your pictures, But 1 have 
seid too much, for all has been said in vain; 
and I nay as well complete what I came 
outto say—tbat lam about to leave the 
Hall.”" 

‘Leave the Hall! What do you mean, 
Jennie?” cried Harry, ina most unusual 
tone of excitement. ‘‘Where are you go- 
ing?’ 

‘*To London,”’ 

‘‘And what on earth are you going to do 
there? You bave no friends or acquaint- 
anoces!’’ 

“I'm going to find ‘the way to Arofdy,’”’ 
replied Jennie, with some approach to her 
old bright smile. ‘Let us see who will 
find it first, cousin—you in the sylvan 
shades of Arden, letting the moments pasa, 
dawdling in the shade and basking in the 
sunshine, or I in the crowded streets of 
London, learning to labor—and perhaps to 
wait,’’she added more sadly, “Anyhow, 
it’s good-bye, Harry—all is over between 
us; for of couree you know I cannot stay on 
here now, witb uncle so ill and everything 
goin to rain,” 

“You egotistioal little thing! Just as if 
you could make any difference one way or 
another!’’—and Harry Arden laughed 
heartily as Jennie Melville tarned away 
witha gesture of impatience and walked 
awiftly towards the nouse, 

The girl was desperately in earnest, aud 
did not like being laughed at; but she fully 
realized that Harry’s good hamored rail- 
lery made the step she was about to take 
all the easier, 

Jennie wasan orphan; her mother bad 
been Sir Anmbur’sonly sister, and had mar- 
ried a Scotchman, who lost ail his fortune 
in an unlucky speculation, 

The pecuniary troubles that followed 
Killed bim, and his wife aid not long sur 
vive; so Jeanie found a home witb ber un- 
ole at Arden Hall. 

She was twelve years old when she first 
came there, and for ten years she bad lived 
in the quaint ruined mansion, uncared for, 
untaught, doing as she pleased without let 
Or hindranoe; for Sir Artbur was a real 
invalid, and Lady Arden an imaginary 
one. 

The old housekeeper was the girl’s only 
friend and companion. Teacher she had 
none; and yet Jennie Melville had man- 
aged to acquirea considerable amount of 
information on a great variety of subjects, 
She read tue /imes when it came from Sir 
Arthur’s room, and other newspapers when 
Freeman, the butler, had done witn them. 

She studied The Wealth of Nations, and 
had the politics of the day by heart; she 
was ai80 a good oook, for much of her time 
was spentin the kitchen, and she was na- 
turally receptive, 

She made her own dresses and her aunt’s 
caps, looked after the oonservatory, and 
‘lent a band” generally all over the house 
wherever she was wanted. 

Always merry and healthy, and never 
fancying she was in the least neglected, she 
wenton cheerily for five years, Then her 
cousin Harry, Sir Artbur’s only son, came 
home from Oxford for some unexplained 
reason; and, finding t! hanging rather 
heavily on his hands, he gave iessons to his 
young cousin. 

The pupii soon got beyond her instruc. 
tor, for Harry’s powers were not of a very 
high order, and his teaching consisted 





cbiefly of reading bis own poetical effasions 
or making fine sounding speeches on art 
or cult ire, 

Jennie however read and thought, and 
soon discovered her cousin’s shaliowness; 
she learned bow utterly superficial were 
bis accomplishments, bow contemptible 
wes bis want of parpose, and told him so 
more pisinily than politely perhaps, Sut 
he only laughed good nataredly, and de- 
clared be rather liked her little outbursts 
of tem per. 

Asa matter of course, Harry fell in love 
with bis ovusin, for he could not exist with- 
out being in love with some oné; and, after 
much reflection, Jennie consented to be 
his wife ccnditionally. So they became en° 
gaged on ber twenty-first birthday, with 
Sir Arthur’s consent and biessing, and 
Lady Arden’s mild approval. Botb the 
Squire and his wife knew that Jennie was 
justthe girl for indolent, easy-tempered 
Harry, because she was ao firm, 80 earpesi, 
so self-reliant, and had so much common 
sense, 

She bad no money, certainly: but then 
she had birth, brains, and beauty, and the 
Ardens had always been an unmercenary 
family. 

The conditions imposed upon Harry were 
not very bard; but he had failed to fulfil 
them; and so, on the eveof her twenty- 
second birthdsy. Jennie breke off her en- 
gagement, bade him good-bye,and resolved 
to leave the Hal! for ever. 

She could do no good by staying, and she 
would pot be missed. Matters would take 
their course, and, when the inevitable end 
came, there would be one iess to be looked 
after. 

Harry,lying under the apple tree, laughed 
again at the idea of Jennie’s going any- 
where or doing anything except what he 
wished; and it was not tili a littie note was 
brought to him the next morning, before 
he was out of bed, that he realized she was 
in earnest. 

In her note she merely said, ‘‘Good-bye 
—I am off by the 9 15 train.’’ Glancing at 
his watch, Harry saw tnat it wanted but a 
quarter to eleven; and, for the first time in 
bis life, he felt a sense of shame at bis own 
indolence, 

‘IT must follow her at once!’’ he said to 
himself, with unusual energy; and then he 
remembered that be could not go to town 
that day, as Mr. Montagu, the family law- 
yer, was coming down; besides, he had not 
the remotest idea whither Jennie was gone, 
and, without some clue, seeking for ber in 
London would be futile, The only person 
who could have given him any definite in- 
formation wasthe old housekeepsr; but 
her lips were sealed by a promise to Jennie 
not to give her address to any one without 
express permission, 

a e 2 @ @ a Sd J 

Five years passed by, and Jennie Mel 
ville stood by the window ofa little sitting- 
room ina London lodging-nouse, looking 
out at the muddy streets and driving rain, 

lt was not by any meansa pleasant after- 
noon to venture out of doors, and the tiny 
sitting-room looked particularly cosy with 
ita cherry fire and dainty tea-tabie, 

Jennie herself was quite in keeping with 
her surrounding—she was bright, cherry, 
healthy-looking. The girl was a trifle iess 
slender perhaps, and with more sedate ex- 
pression on her face, but otherwise unal- 
tered since she left Arden Hall five years 
before. 

She wore a dress of some soft biack ma- 
terial, with linen collar and cuffs; her curly 
dark hair was closely coiled at the back of 
her bead, but no art could conceal its rip- 
pling waves in the front; her hands were 
softand white; her only ornament was a 
heavy gold chain which had been her 
father's, 

“Not beautifal, but trustworthy,’”’ she 
said, glancing at ber old-fasbioned watch. 
“Ten minutes more and I must be off, I 
wonder if cousin Harry has found ‘the way 
to Arcady’ yet. What would be say if be 
knew of my occupation? It’s worse even 
than chips and shavings; bat it pays!’’?— 
and Jennie gianced round her pretty room 
with almost childish delight, ‘lt seems so 
fanny to think thatali thisis mine, and 
that | have money in the savings bank,and 
could drive in bansom cab instead of trudg- 
ing through the streets if 1 liked, and live 
in Bayswater instead of Bloomabury, and 
that l|’ve done it all myself, every bit. 1’m 
happier a thousand times than if I were 
Lady Arden—idie, useless,and in perpetual 
diMiculties;” and she took upa neat visi- 
ting card and read aloud—“ ‘Miss Melville, 
instructor in Cookery.’ It doesn’t sound 
very imposing, certainly; but it is useful 
and profitable. It was certainly a happy 
inspiration of mine!” 

Then she took a large white ®pron and a 
pair of white sleeves frum a drawer, placed 
them with @ neatiy-written menu in a bas 





ket, donned a waterproof, and, with a final 
glance round to see that everything was in 
order, went out, locking her door, and bur. 
ried off to givea lessonin cookery toa 
young lady living in CavenJish Square, 

When Jennie left her bome at Arden 
Gall, she had not quite decided what she 
should do, and until ber plans were formed 
she lodged with the sister of the old house- 
keeper at the Hall, who had been a cook, 
and went out sometimes to assist at great 
dinners, 

It was a chance remark of this good wo. 
man’s—that ladies never knew how to set 
their own cooks right, or help them if they 
were in a difficulty—that caused Jennie to 
think, and the result was that she spent six 
months with Mrs. Batters, learning cookery 
in all ite details and reading every book 
she could find on the subject, 

Then she wrote to a lady who was well 
known for her readiness to assist all women 
in helping themselves, and explained her 
project; and the result was more sa:isfac- 
tory than she had dared to hope. 

The lady not only approved of the plan, 
but became a pupil herself, and learned, 
tor the first time in her life. how properly 
to boll a potato and cook a mutton-chop, 

Altogether Jennie had done very well; 
her work was not very hard, and ber heart 
was wholly init; almost every working 
hour was fully oocupied,and scarcely a day 
passed without a new pupil being added to 
her list, 

More than once she was advised to start 
a class, as it would bea saving of time and 
trouble; but she steadily refused, believing 
that individual training was the great seo- 
ret of her success. 

Shortly after Jennie had left the Hall, 
Sir Arthur Arden died, and she learned 
from the old housekeeper that matters 
were even worse than she imagined; every- 
thing was sold, and Lady Arden, who bad 
out a bare pittance to live upon, went 
abroad. 

What became of her cousin Harry she 
never beard; she never saw his name in the 
newspapers or magazines, and never heard 
uim spoken of by any of the ladies whom 
she went among. 

‘Professor’ Melville was not always 
cooking, and she condescended to chata 
little on social matters witb ber fair papils 
occasionally. 

In the course of her work she had made 
friends with many literary people, but 
none of them seemed to know anything of 
sir Henry Arden. 

“*{ wonder if he has found ‘the way to 
Arcady,’ poor feliow?” Jennie repeated, as 
she burried along. ‘How he would de- 
spise my poor prosaic path! And yet it’s 
comfortable enough. Poor Harry!” 

Five minutes later she was ina large 
kitchen, with two slender fair-oaired girls 
in bib-aprons and linen sieeves at her side, 
instructing them in the mystery of making 
and tossing pancakes—for it was Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Suddenly there wasa loud scream from 
one ofthe girls, who, in passing the fire, 
had touched the bars with ber dress and in 
a moment wasenveloped in flames. 

She was rushing fromthe kitchen scream- 
ing wildly wben Jennie seized ber, threw 
ber on to the floor, and covered her with 
the heavy kitchen hearthrug. Tune flames 
were outin avery few moments, and the 
girl, though terrinply frightened, was not 
seriously injured. 

The cook sent for a doctor while Jennie 
examined the burns, They were not se:1- 
ous, only afew which vaseline and cottor- 
wool would soon set all right. 

Jennie herself, however, was not so for- 
tunate, for she was badiy burned about the 
face, neck, hands, and one of her arms, 
She ssarcely seemed to notice her injuries 
till she was convinced that her pupil was 
out of ail danger. 

Then she proceeded ina very business- 
like way to dress the burns on her own 
bands and arms. 

Just as Jennie wastying up one arm, 
the doctor entered the kitchen. For ove 
moment sbe stared at bim almost incredu- 
lously, then held out her blistered bands. 

‘*Harry—cousin Harry!’’ sue cried. 

‘Jennie!’ he gasped, in astonishment; 
and tue next moment be bad her iu bis 
armeand kissing her. ‘But bow is thie?” 
he inquired, “They said Miss Leslie bad 
met with an accident, and, as Doctor Wil- 
son was out, 1 came at once, and | find it is 
my long-lost Jennie!’’ 

**No, no—i am pot the real patient; tbere 
she is;’’ and Jennie explained how the ac- 
cident happened, making light of her own 
injaries. “But whatdao you know about 
burns, Harry?’ she cried suddenly. ‘You 
are not a doctor,’’ 

“Yes, 1 am—fally-qualified assistant— 
with a view to partmership—to the great 
Doctor Wilson,” he replied, witn a drol 
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smile, “And you, Jennie?” 

“Am Mies Melville, Instructor in Cook. 
ery,’ she ssid, with a curtaey. 

“Well, Well! So this is how we have 
tound ‘the way to Aroady’!’’ 

Six months later, when the partnership 
wat an accomplishéd fact and Jennie Mel- 
ville became Lady Arden, they both agreed 
that it was not such a bad way alter all, 


Noblesse Oblige. 


BY T. M WATSON, 











\1CK MIDDLETON closed the dvor 
softly behind him, and etood for a 
moment reflecting upon the new 

turn of affairs. Asa matterof fact, the re- 
sult of the interview had been just what be 
expected, and yet he felt aggrieved, baffled, 
bumiliated, 

Mr, Oarpenter, he was forced to admit, 
had spoken nothing but thetruth. Unfor- 
tunately, the truth, In Dick’s actual frame 
of mind, was precisely what he was ieast 
disposed to listen to. He had been pre- 
pared to offer such a boundless prospect of 
good resolves in the future, that it was irri- 
tating to find Mr. Oarpenter resoluteiy de- 
termined to consider nothing save the ez- 
perience of the past, 

“It’s deuced hard,’’ Dick muttered to 
bimself as he siowly descended tLe stairs, 
‘One would think I wasan out-and-out 
black leg, instead of an ordinary, easy-go- 
ing sort ofa fellow, with no worse vice 
than a turn for billards, ora fancy fora 
hand at ecarte. I don’t know that I’ve ac. 
complished much good in my time, but 
l'm equally sure I’ve done no great harm, 
And it isn’t every one,” ne added, with a 
grim little laugh, can boast as much in our 
set.”’ 

On reaching the hall, Dick halted again, 
Evidently be was in no burry to go, as was 
shown by the careful manner in which he 
slowly drew on one glove after the other, 
Presently the reason for this deliberation 
became apparant, A side door was cauti- 
ousiy opened, and the faced ofa curly- 
headed young girl made itself visible, 

“Dick,” said its owner inan agitated 
whisper, ‘Dick, how did he take it?’”’ 

“About as bad as any one could,” re- 
turned the young wan, with a disregard of 
grammatical nicety that may have been the 
result of nervousness, 

‘On, Dick!’’ said the girl, with something 
like a sob, ‘what shall we do? Come in, 
and tell me all about it,” 

Tous adjared, Dick laid aside his hat,and 
followed the other intothe room where 
she had been waiting the termination of 
the discussion between the two men up- 
stairs. A lookof alarm cver-spread her 
face as she observed the gloomy expression 
op her lover’s features, 

“There’a not much totell,” said Dick 
dolefully; “the odds were against me from 
the start, and the governor, I’m afraid, 
takes the cake.” 

“You mean that paps has refused bis 
consent?”’ 

“Yea,” replied Dick; ‘‘that’s about what 
it comes to,’’ 

“But wbhy—why?”’ cried the girl with a 
stamp ofthe foot, while a deeper color 
mounted to her face. ‘‘What were his rea- 
sons? how did he justify himself?” 

The question, if it was to be truthfully 
answered, placed Dick in an awkward 
position. It was bad enough to be told by 
Nellie’s father that he was a lazy, good-for- 
nothing scapegrace, who would never 
achivve anything in this world but the ex- 
penditure of bis meagre income of four 
hundred a year upon bis own seifish pleas- 
ures, to the support of which, by the way, 
Mr. Oarpenter sterniy decided to contri- 
bute. But to be forced to repeat such bru- 
tal sentiments to Nellie was, Dick felt, a 
little beyond human endurance. 

“Your father,’’ he said at last with a cer- 
tain touch of constraint, “objects to the 
smaliness of my income,”’ 

‘“Isthbat all?’’ said Nellie, breaking into 
a relieved amile. 

To Dick the obstacle, it must be allowed, 
had appeared of sufficient weight, but at 
the moment it seemed to him unnecessary 
to giveto his opinion the prominence it 
doubtiess deserved, 

“Agifthat could make any difference!”’ 
she went on, witha proud little gesture. 
“Ricoh or poor, you wili always be the same 
to me. How couid you believe otherwise?’: 

Poor Dick! After all, be wasat bearta 
gentieman, and he knew, better even than 
Mr. Oarpenter, that the idol which Nellie 
so fondly worshipped wasin truth fashb- 
loned of very inferior clay. 

He had followed Lis natural impulse, he 
would at that moment have taken her to 
bis arms, and vowed that neither father, 

nor friends, nor the world’s opinion should 
evel part them. 


Bat somehow a feeling, of which he him- 
self was only vaguely comecious, prevented 
bim from carrying into effect an intention 
which, be seemed to recognize intuitively 
rather than by any process of reasoning, 
lay without the range of perfect loyalty to 
the girl whothus placed ber trust in him. 
He retreated astep or two, unable to 
meet Nellie’s glance. “It won't do,”’ be 
ssid at lengtb, I bave no right to prejad- 
ice your future like that. 

For an instant the girl’s eyes filled with 
tears, and her breath came quickly. But 
she speedily recovered herself. Ab, she 
cried; “] understand; you would sacrifice 
your bhappinessto mine, Dick, But you 
are wWrOLg, quite wrong, if you think it is 
to be gained by running away. Surely | 
am old enough to judge what is best for 
me.’’ She laughingly said with a toss of her 
pretty head. 

“And now I’m going to papa myself; he 
hes never yet refused me anything, and it 
will be strange if be begins with what is 
dearer to me than all else.” 

To Dick’s mind this determination open- 
ed upa new phase cf hope, and in some 
way, not perhaps to be iogicaliy demon- 
strated, but sufficiently clear for his par- 
pose, reversed the decided refusal uttered 
& moment ago by Neliie’s father, 

Under the circumstances, therefore, ne 
felt justified In marking his approval of the 
step in the manner customary between 
lovers, This happily accomplished, he 
took bis departure, Nellie promising to 
communicate to him at once the result of 
the interview with her father, 

On the whole, he was not disposed to de- 
spair of saccess even now. He had seen so 
many proofsof Mr. Oarpenter’s affection 
for his daughter that it would be hard, he 
argued, she did not succeed in convincing 
that stubborn gentleman. 

On looking at his watch Vick found that 
it was still barely six, Just time for a stroll 
in the park before dinner. He sauntered 
quietly into Kensington Gardens, ana 
thence along the Row, greeting acqualat- 
ances as he passed, but stopping to speak to 
none. 

A slight revulsion of feeling had over. 
taken him, What, he thought, if Nellie’s 
etforte should prove futile? Now, todo him 
justice, he wes very much in love with that 
young lady, and would, 1am convinced, 
have married ber without a penny, had cir- 
cumstances so willed it. But, unforta- 
nately, the fact of her being the only 
daughter of a wealthy man placed respon- 
sibilities upon a would-be suitor which 
rendered such a course impossible, 

Dick dined at his club, and afterwards 
smoked a cigar in the billiard-room; refus- 
ing, however, to take part in a game at 
pool, 

Subsequently he said good night, rather 
solemnly, to the otber fellows, who, after 
his withdrawal, were unanimous in expres- 
sing the opinion that Dick, poor chappie, 
looked a trifle hipped. 

The object of their commiseration had 
meantime reached his chambeis. Ashe 
mounted the stairs Big Ben boomed forth 
ten o’clock, an exceptionally early hour 
for Dick’s return to quarters, 

To his sarprise he found the outer door 
open; another proof, he muttered to him- 
self, ofthe carelessness which character- 
ized the elderly lady whoin more senses 
than one dd for him, 

Once within his sitting room, he lit the 
lamp, and drew the curtains closely to- 
gether. 1t was still much too early to think 
of ped, buta couple of hours might, he 
said to himseif, be pleasantly passed over a 
novel and a pipe. 

To procure the former he crossed to a 
small table standing in the iarther corner 
oftheapartment. Beside it was a sofa, and 
on the sofa Dick, with an exclamation o 
astonishment, perceived that a gir! lay fant 
asleep. 

He recognized her at once. It was Nel 
lie. What was she doing there? 

Olearly the simplest manner of solving 
the question was to awaken her. And 
what more effectual method of acnieving 
that could he adopt than by——? But no, 
Until Dick was assured that tne positions 
in which they formerly stood remained un- 
changed, to yield to such a temptation 
would be ungentleman!y — intolera» 6 
even. 

He laid bis band oon the sleeping giri’s 
head, and pronounced her name. She 
awoke witb a atart, looking about vaguely, 
as if doubtful as to where she was. 

‘“Dick,’’ she cried, ber eyes falling up n 
her lover, ‘‘wbat are you doing here?”’ 

he laughed in reply. Tbat’sa riddle it 
would take a cleverer fellow than myself 
to solve. We must go back to the begin- 
ning of things for an snawer. 

His words seemed to bring back to her 





the remembrance of what had happened 


She rose, and stretching out both hands to- 
wards him said, a little tremalously, “What 
will you think of me?” 

“Ab,” sald Dick, taking the small hands 
in bis own and pressing them éo bis lips, 
‘if only there were time to tell youl” 

She snatched them from his grasp and 
fell back a pace. For an instant there was 
silence, and then, forcing herself to speak 
calmly, she continued, I have seen papa, 

Yes,” replied Dick, feeling that he had 
nothing better te say. 

“And be refused bis consent once for all. 
Oh, Dick!" she went on, the tears starting 
to her eyes, ‘he said such crael, unjust 
tbings of you.”’ 

Dick smotuered an oath. He bad no dif- 
fieulty in imagining the things Mr, Oar- 
penter had said, He would have iiked to 
assure Nellie then and there thatthey were 
utterly untrue, but the slight remnant of 
conscience he still retained somehow for- 
bade that. 

Let it not be understood that Dick was 
worse than a hundred others, He had 
been lazy, extravagant, foolish, but never 
malicious, or, as things go nowadays, dis- 
honorable, Yet he felt bound to confess 
that, from the parental point of view, be 
was hardly what might be termed an elig!- 
ble son-in law. 

‘And you?’ he said at last, 

“I!” orled Nelile, ‘i answered that b's 
suspicion were false—unjust; thet he bad 
no rightto utter the things he did—no 
grounds for such accusations; and that, 
above all, I loved you, Dick, better than 
life itself.’’ 

What oould be reply? How retrain trom 
taking her in hie armsand kissing away 
the tears which coursed down her cneeka? 
After ali be was but buman, 

Presently she became quieter, “And 
now,’’ she whispered, “that I have come, 
you will not send me away. Dick, I have 
sacrificed everything for you. I have 
promised to ba your wife, and noteven my 
father shall force me to break that pledge.’’ 
He felt her treimmbie in his arms, The 
girl’s pure young soul had been laid bare, 
and the thought of ber perfect trust almost 
overwhelmed him. How should he act? 
He knew well that once married to Nellie, 
Mr. Oarpenter’s torgiveness was but a 
question of time, Of this there was not the 
shadow of adoubt in his mind, 

And besides, he loved her dearly—so 
dearly that he was prepared to cut away 
from himtbe pastand begin a new and 
better life with her. Nor should it be 
thought that this was merely a passing 
fancy. With Nellie to sustain him, Dick 
would have been a new man, 

If only sbe had trusted him less implicit- 
ly. That was tbe torturing thought. Had 
she doubted ever so little, nad she expressed 
the slightest scruple, how eagerly be would 
bave striven to ovproome it! But such ab- 
solute belief in himself—thia it was that 
touched him, 

It was hard; but, as I have said, Dick 
had not qaite lost all claim to the tile of 
gentieman; and he felt that there waa no 
heip for it! *'Nellie,’’ he said ut length, ‘it 
cannot be; you must return bhome,’’ 

If he had dealt her a biow, the expression 
on the giri’s face could not have been more 
terrible, Even her lips seemed to blanch as 
she disengaged herself from her lover's ew- 
brace,and without a word turned from him. 

Presently she took the shawl which lay 
on the sofa and began to wind It round her, 
Yes, she said ina tone that went likes 
knife to Dick’s heart, ‘‘it is time I went 
bome. 

He moved a step towards her; but with a 
gesture she waved him away. ‘Nellie,’ he 
cried, “cannot you understand that it is be- 
cause I prize your love more dearly than 
my own happiness that I say so? On, darl- 
ing, if you would but belleve that!’’ 

“You are right, she answerered more 
gently. I begin to see that, But it in not 
easy at first, Come, you must do me one 
more kindness, I cannot go alone,”’ 

He offered bis arm, which sbe took, and 
together they went downstairs, When they 
reacbed the Sirand, Dick bailed a cab, or- 
dering the driver \ proceed to within a 
abort distance of Mr. Carpenter's residence, 
In lessthan half an bour sfterwards the 
two were standing at the door, 

“Nelile,”’ said Dick, with bis hand upon 
the knccker, “some day you will know 


what it bam cost meto let you go, Your 
father bas forbidden me to enter his house, 
Perhaps be was right, Yetif I know my- 
self, the day is not far distant when he will 
be proud to welcome 6 back. I have 
sowetbing worth working tor now.” He 
stooped and, holding her face between his 
hands, kissed the cold lips thet made no 
effort to evadehisown, ‘#00d-bye,dear,’’ 
be eaid; “I shail come back soon to claim 





another.’ 

But, alas for the frailty of human pur- 
pose! it waa the last time Dick ever kissed 
Nelile ¢ arpenter. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Pancakes MacuINe.—The latest inven- 
tion is a pancake machine, in which, by 
turning a handle, the batter can be turned 
into a hopper, and between heated rollers 
browned and made ready for the tabie. 


non Stac.—In Earope iron slag is cast 
into blocks and used for stieet pavements 
and in house building. In Cleveland there 
ia @ factory which converts it into mineral 
wool, It is a mass of very fine fibres filled 
with glassy particies, It is soft pliant and 
inelastic. 


INFROTION.— The danger of infection 
from impure water is said to be only alight- 
ly reduced by filtration through sand, 
bacteria passing through at all times, but in 
larger numbers just after the filter has 
been cleaned‘and again after it has been 
used for some time, 





Water Pirzor G.iass.—In (Germany 
water pipes are being made of glass, with 
asphait covering, to prevent fracture, It is 
claimed that they give thorough protection 
against moisture in the ground and against 
the action of acids and alkailes, and that 
they cannot be penetrated by gases. It is 
also believed that they will not become in- 
crusted, 


Liquip Gius.—Liquid glue has great 
resisting power, It is particularly recom- 
mended for joining wood to metals; Is pro- 
pared, as follows: Clear gelatine, 100 parts; 
oabinet makers’ glue, 100 parts, aioohoi, 2 
parts; alum, 2 parte; the whole mixed with 
200 parta of 20 per cent. acetic acid, and 
neated in a water-bath for six hours, An 
ordinary liquid giue, also well adapted 
for wood and iron, is made by boiling 
together for several bours 100 parts glue, 
200 parte water and 16 parta of nitric 
acid, 


TANNING BY ELBOTRICITY,.—A trial of 
electricity as an agent for tanning hides In- 
to leather recently took place in Bermond- 
sey, England. The tanning was acoom- 
plished In a revolving drum twelve feet in 
diameter and eight feet long, rotating at 
eight revolutions a minute, Turpentine 
and tannic acid were used to saturate the 
hides, and a strong current of electricity 
was caused to flow from a metal band 
which ran around the interior of one end of 
the dram to a corresponding band on the 
other end, The drum, after revoiviug five 
days, was opened, and the leather appear- 
ed to be of excellent quality. Tnis system 
it is asserted, shortens the process of tan- 
ning from months to days. 
————— —— a —-— -—™ 


Farm and arden. 

TRANSPORTATION.— One way to save 
transportation ia to raise everything need- 
ed that can be grown on the farm. There 
are many kinds of fruit and vegetables that 
are seldom grown by farmers, 


FrReQugNOY oF CUTTING,—The more 
frequently the grass is cut the greater the 
tax on the land. Use plenty of manure on 
all land intended for grass next season, 
First kill out the weeds by cultivating the 
land with a crop requiring the use of a cul- 
tivator,. 


IMMATURB STOOK,—Breeding from im- 
meture stook every year will sooner or 
later tend to deterioration, it ls better to 
use animals in thelr prime than to replace 
them with young stock. Ifa change in de- 
sired reserve the younger stock until each 
is matured and fully developed, 


Rakinas,—If manure is thoroughly 
com posted with rakings, sod or Other re- 
fuse, it will be of better quality than if 
heaped and allowed to decompose rapidly. 
There is sometimes quite @ loss of ainmonia 
from manure that is exposed, or that is Woo 
clorely packed, and the addition of sub- 
stavces which absorb the gases and pre- 
vent overheating not only prevents ives but 
improves (be whole, 


W EEBDS AND GRrass,—No cropa hold their 
own against weeds better than imllietor 
Hungarian graces, and especially tie latter, 
the frequent mowings benefitting the crop 
and lessening the number of weeds Ars 
the seeds soon germninate and the planta 
grow rapidly, especially during the warm 
days, they soon take ful! possession of the 
ground and crowd down the weeds, A 
crop of Hungarian grass will clean a pisos 
of land of weeds as weil as though cultiva- 
tlon had been given, and if, afterthe final 





mowing, the crop be turned under and a 
dreasing of iime applied to the plowed ao!) 
the |abor of cultivating the land the fo! 
lowing season will be materially lessened 
while the land will be fitfor aimost any 
kind of a crop. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(tm ADVANCE.) 

oes ceeceees 68 6O 

B Copies One Y O82. 2.0... .ccceccccescessecsesecee 3.08 

4 Copies Une Year, and One to getter-up of 


B Copy One YOOl. .0000 5 ccceescceeeee ce 


CRED. .ccces ccccec ceove cece oceces ccccccecosse O.68 
1@ Copies Une Year, and One to getter-up of 
OOD. coveee sees snccceeccceseccees 10.08 


Additions to Ulubs can be made at any Ume during 
the veer at came rate. 

It le not required that aj) the members of a Clad 
be at the same poswiios: 

Hemit by Postal Urder, Postal Note, Dram, Uheck, 
or Registered | etter. 

Always enclose postage for correspondence req uir- 


. ing eeparate reply, to Insure response. 


ADVERTIAING RATBA FURNISHED OF APFLICA- 
TION, 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Publication office, 7% Bansom St. 


THE ANCGELUS. — 


HY JKAN FRANOOIS MILLET. 





This masterpiece of the great French 
painter has been parchased by an Amer!i- 
ean for the sum of $116 000 and duties, 
amounting in all to about $150 000 Itia the 
largest suin ever paid for a painting of this 
an, 

Jean Francois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe sage of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduction of aciual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During bis 
lifetime be wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after bis death that bis wonderful genius 
wae appreciated, 

Gambetta makes the following oo ument 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
and ovlored oleograpb: “Millet appears 
with bis marked character of a painter of 
the seasons,toe Helds,and the peasants. ‘The 
Angelus,’ le his inasterpicoe in wuioh 
two poasantas, bathed in the rays of the aet- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
thelr heads at the penetrating sound of a 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon. 
astery visible on the horigon.”’ Ail the 
original colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fac simile, #0 that our Oleograph gives 
‘The Angelua’ exactly as seen in the paint. 
Ing iwell, Save that it has not actually 
been painted by band it presents the full 
life, beauty and expression of the work as 
itcame from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
greensofthe held where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the pioture stands oul inspired with relig- 
lous sentiinent and devotion, A finer copy, 
aud onein which more skiil is shown has 
never before been produced. The size 
of this famous picture in colors, is 22x 
2s inches and a copy will be seat, all post 
age paid, to every one who senda us § 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tum Satur. 
DAY EveNING Post In advance, 


“Tn Love’ aud “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on nheavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
each. ‘The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotpers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 
afver the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention. In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have piainly bhadaquarrel, Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidentiy glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make itup,”” Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and cowpiement of the other. Pret 
Uer works of art or neater pictures 
fora parlor or sitting-room, could not be 
desired 

These (wo splendid companion photo- 
gravures sent prepaid to each subsoriber 
who sends as $2 00 forthe Tus Post one 
year 

if preferred we will send instead a copy 
aghiboe picture of “Onarist before 

* ‘a a A L 68, 








People who make a business of holding 
theories of man talk continually about Ha 
manity, with » capital ‘'H."’ 

“What is tbs humanity which raises 
such a pother? Is it an abstraction, or 
mere nickname, or a name newly coined 
fora sect? We understand that some peo 
ple worship this same Humanity; why not 
begin to recogo'zs the claims of Brutality? 
It Man, with a capital ‘M,’ is to be a deity, 
why not give a chance thought t» poor ill- 
used Brute?’ 

So the simpletons talk on; and really 
their harmless amazement is not to be won 
dered at. 

Old tashioned folk were wont to bewail 
the weakness of poor humanity. ‘‘To err 
is homan’’ was a phrase that passed cur- 
rent as a commonplace among the Romans 
long before Pope fixed it in his brief crisp 
fashion. 

‘Frail humanity,’’ ‘‘weak human na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘poor humanity’’ were al] stock 
phrases which we were accustomed to 
meet daily. 

Then our inost awe-striking religious ser- 
vices constantly harped upon the helpless. 
neas, the sin, the blindness of our fra!) race; 
wo craved pardon and pity, and we never 
thought of becoming sel! assertive 

One of our most popular poets said, 
‘Weak is the will of man, his judgment 
blind.’” The greatest man of all says, 
‘*We are such stufl as dreams sre made of, 
and our little life is rounded with a sleep "’ 

The experience of thousands of years 
seemed to teach us that we should be hum. 
ble above all things, and that our pettiness 
must be recognized with frankness. 

For our own part, we should be the last 
to ignore the tendencies towards good 
which work slowly through the ages. We 
rejoice to see the race of men gradually 
working upward; and we have the keenest 
pity for the poor strugglers who strive so 
earnestly and fal! so frequently. 

But, while we recognise all that is good 
and beautiful in our miraculous life, there 
are moments when we see that the exist 
ence of the whole race of men is merely 
an episode in the life of an insignificant 
planet, and that, much as we cleave to life 
and much as we hope for the future, we 
are certain to be superceded by a higher 
race of beings. 

Change is the universal law, and from 
the time when the elements that form our 
globe were in the form of mere wandering 
clouds until the present time, the steady 
process of change has gone on—unhaating, 
unresting. 

We have much to be proud of; the brain 
of man i miraculous, and bis conquests 
over the dread objects of physica) nature 
are very strange and marvellous. But we 
must not dream of placing him as the final 
term in the immense series developed 
throughout the ages; we must be content 
to cal] him feeble, frivolous, unsure, prone 
to all forms of error. 

We think that most people of common 
sense will agree with our view; and yet, al! 
on a sudden, a vigorous and cultured sec: 
has arisen whereof the members inform us 
that we should bow down and worship this 
same fraiiand suffering Humanity whoee 
weaknesses and wickedness have been 
pitied by all the wisest and best on earth. 
Is it not mourntully farcical ? 

There is no Humanity apart trom Chris 
tianity. We look round on the history of 
our kind and we search vainly for one 
sign of tenderness, tor one sign of beauty, 
for one sign of real, gentle goodness, We 
are disappuinted. If we leave the aucient 
times, and forget the ‘‘old, unhappy, far. 
off things,’’ we are confronted with mis- 
erable evil in modern days—so modern, 
alas, that the grim deeds and the miserable 
suffering seem only Jixe petty adventures 
that have happered to a next-door neigh 
bor! 

Poor Humanny—poor Humanity! Was 
it fit to be worshipped daring the lunacy o! 
the French Revolution? 

Men were rabid for blood in those days, 
and Carrier, thrusting his sword into the 
flood that poured trom the scaffold, was 
Only a wild type of thousands more who 
longed to drink blood, and who thought of 
nothing but blood until the wild close of 
their lives came. 

Robespierre talked all the cant which is 
60 COMmmMOn now about the religion of Hu 
manity Anacharsia Cloots had his gospe 





always ready in his pocket. The deadly 
Robesplerre—the subtle, pestilent villain— 
always had his words of pesce flowing 
glibly from his lips, and he always bad 
bright visions of a time when Humanity 
should survive all our petty mortal con- 
trivances. 

Robespierre went to the shadows ac- 
cursed by all men and beloved by none, 
and one of the principal professors of the 
gospel of Humanity went when that thin, 
pale taced wretched creature gave his last 
yell on the ecaffold and died in unuttera- 
ble cowardice, disgrace and despair. 

We look on the vast sliding panorama of 
the ages; we pick out brief intervals of 
time that endure only for a tiny space, and 
we are driven to ask, ‘‘What is Humanity 
wortht’”’ The answer comes forcibly when 
we have been forced to think of God and 
ot death--Humanity is nothing. 

We creatures that think ourselves im- 
portant in the tremendous scheme of 
Creation are merely analogous to butter 
flies that flutter and gender, and die on the 
day that gives them birth. 

Our best plao is to fall silent; we must 
learn to worship humbly and accept the 
fate that is laid upon us. 

To worship our silly, feeble Humanity 
seems to strong souls worse than the weak- 
est practices of the heathen, who know 
nothing and who fear only extinction. 

There is need of stronger stuff, and we 
crave only the right to live, to suffer, to be 
lieve, and to distrust Humanity apart from 
religion. 





THERE isa vast difference between the 
expression of a due and delicate apprecia- 
tion of merit and that false and exaggera 
ted praise which is dictatea by adulation. 
Phe former is always received with pleas- 
ure; but the latter wounds the suscepti- 
bili:y of those on whom it is lavished, to a 
mind rightly constituted there being noth- 
ing more painful than undeserved or even 
excessive commendation. 

Eaca one of us is bound to mak: the lit- 
tle circle in which he iives better and hap 
pier. Esch of us is bound to see that out 
of that small circle the widest good may 
flow. Esch of us may have fixed in bis 
mind the thought that out of a siogle 
household may flow influences that sha!) 
stimulate the whole commonwealth and the 
whole civilized world. 


Count, if you can, your daily actions 
from the time of your rising till your re- 
tiring to rest, and see whether one out of 
ten has been done {purely for God, or with 
the perfection he wishes; and the other 
nine, where are they? 


Iv we would show our hunger for souls 
and our love for our neighbor we must not 
be attached to consolations. We must lis. 
ten to other people’s troubles, and have 
compassion on those who are bound to us 
by bonds of charity. 

Love is the crowning grace of humanity, 
the holiest right of the soul, the golden 
link which binds us to duty and truth, the 
redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles 
the heart to life, and is prophetic of eternal 
good. 

THERE is this difference between happi- 
ness and wisdom: he that thinks himself 
the happiest man, really is so; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest foul. 


Facrs are to the mind the same thing as 
food to the body. On the due diges:ion ot 
facts depend the strength and wisiom of 
the one, just as vigor and health depend on 
the other, 


Caanity is precious—-that charity which 
strongly impels us to help our neighbor 
and which is willing to endure a thousand 
deaths that our neighbor may advance in 
virtue, 

OBEDIENCE does not consist merely in 
doing what we are directed, but in a con 
tinual disposition of accomplishing on every 
occasion whatever we shal] be commanded 

PLEASURES are like food. He who is 
accustomed to picnty cats with moderation 


* SLIATVINg man eats ravenous 


N 





The World’s Happenings. 


There are 16 000 flour mills in the Uni. 
ted Btates, 


A colored boy of Spudra, Cal., is named 
Simon Buckeggs. 


The Government contracts for 500 000 . 
000 stamped envelopes annually. 


The people of this country consume, it is 
said, 200,000 000 bottles of pickles annually. 


Two youths of Napoleon, Mich., won, 
wager by cating five pounds of honeyat one sit- 
ting. 


A tree recently felled in Oregon was 120 
feet long, while the butt measured only one foot 
through, 

{odustrious and patient thieves lugged 
of 100 bushels of oate froma store in Marine City, 
Mich., on s recent night, 


A land turtle was found at North Lake. 
ville, Mass., afew days ago, bearing four or five 
dates, the earliest being 1795. 


In 8. Louis it is claimed that the replac. 
ing of horse-cars by electrically propelled cars re. 
sults in a saving of at least 40 per cent. 


It was shown at a recent Methodist Con- 
ference in Maine that the average pay of the preach- 
ers in its jurisdiction was 81 cents a day. 


A London gravedigger died recently 
while pursuing his calling, bis dead body being 
found ‘in a grave by those who went in search or 
him. , 


A penniless Scotch immigrant accident. 
ally stumbied upon a rich brother in New York, a 
few days ago, whom he had not seen for over 7 
years. 

A pair of robins have built a nest ona 
shelf ina school-room at Boscasie, England. The 
sheif is only four feet from the ground and in full 
view of the pupils. 


In a Berlin cafe the coffee is not only 
boiled by electricity, but a small electric railway car- 
ries it to the various tables, so that the gaests may 
help themselves to their liking. 


Sanator Stanford, although the breeder 
of some of the most famous trotting horses in the 
world, and the owner of a large number of them, has 
rarely in recent years attended a horse race, 


The increase of about 1 000 000 people 
in 13 years in Spain is attributed in a great measure 
to the success that has attended the changes in the 
hygienic condition of the large cities and towns. 


Ao official estimate sets down the num- 
ber of wolves in Russia at 170,000. It is further stated 
that the loss caused by the destruction of sheep and 
swine by wolves is so great that it cannot be even 
approximately estimated, 


An exchange aseerts that a calf recently 
born ina New Hampshire town ‘‘had three bodies, 
two heads, two mouths, four eyes, two ears, eight 
lege and two tails. One mouth had two tongues, The 
monstrosity lived two days.’’ 


For original ideas in the line of theft 
Walter Johnson, a young man of Springfield, N.J., 
is hard to beat. He recently drove to the farm of 
James8. Worrell, Jr., near Vincentown, stole a load 
of hay and drove off to market, 


An advertisement in a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune read: ‘'Personal—I will donate §25 
to charity, to be named by the Tribune, if I cannot 
name the place where you get the toughest steak and 
poorest service on Madison street. Y 41, Tri- 
bune.’’ 


The United States is, without doubt, a 
nation of coffee drinkers. The imports from South 
America amount to over 525 000,000 pounds annually, 
of which 69 per cent. comes trom Brazil. The sec- 
ond largest shipper to this market is Vene zuela, 1l 
per cent. 

An Anti-Gambling League is announced 
as forming in England, the Earl of Aberdeen to be 
the first president. The qualifications for member- 
sbip will be an agreement for the annual payment of 
a shilling and the signing of a pledge to **abstain 
from betting.’’ 

Acitizen of Charleston, W. Va, hes 
long been bothered with a emoky chimney, and the 
other day he got a mason to investigate. In the flue 
was found a tin box containing $5000 in cash, which 
some one had hid away during the war and never re- 
turned to get it. 


There is on exhibition in Keokuk. Is. 
the pattern of the insole of apairof shoes made at 
Kakoka for a giri living at Reinbow, Mo The girl 
for whom these shoes were made is only 17 years ol, 
and is 74feet 7 inches in height, and weigus 235 
pounds, The insole measures 16 inches In length. 


The independent icemen in Jersey Ui'y 
have agreed on the following scale of prices for tne 
season: ‘*Butchers and saloon keepers, 60 cents per 
100 pounds; families, 15 pounds a day and %# pounds 
Saturday, 80 cents a week; 25 pounds four times® 
week, 70 cents. 


William McCulley. ot Solano county, 
Cal., died recently and left by will $25, 000 in property 
to his son, aged 17, upon condition that be pay #& *” 
to his only sister, aged 15, when she comes of age. 
The boy says he will wait until beis 21, when he will 
divide the money equally. 


Daring a storm which recently raged 10 
the canton of Neuchatel, in Swiizerland, a shower of 
living caterpiliars fellon the bili of Cretets. They 
were in myriads and of three gpecies—some yellow. 
the others black, and varying inlength. Among the 
caterpillars were many other insects. 


A cat at Bristol, Coan, is an srdcat 
*“fisherman,’’ and has developed a taste fr live 
bull-heads, which it satisfies by daily resorting ws 
small pond and catching good-sized fish In ite 
eagerness it often gets into quite deep water andre 
ceives a thorough soaking, but it invariably secures 
its prey. 


Robert Ross, a young brakeman on tbe 
Pan Handle road, dreamed ona recent night (a! Pas 
was thrown under his train while;coupling cars '® 
the Cincinnati yard. and that one of hisiecs ** 
off. A few days after his dream came tr s wt 
related, except when his leg was ct ff 
too, and he was taken to the ! pita 
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DSEAMING. 





BY SUSANNA J, 


With drooping bead and loose-locked hands, 
Her thoughts with Joy and sorrow tinged, 

Lost in s world of dreams, she stands 
Beside the casement ivy-fringed. 


Bat she, self-wrapped from time and place, 
Recalls in thought some happy houar, 
Some by-gone day, whoee living grace 
Hath conquered Time's effacing pow'r. 


She lingers, lost in such a dream 
As mivatrel song can ne'r translate, 


Oh, could such hours past bliss redeem 
Or for our losses compensate! 


‘*A Year, a Week, a Day!” 


BY 5. U. W. 











HAT are you going to do with your. 
self this afternoon, Crofton?’’ 

“On, I don’t know. Pay some bills 
in the town, and then perhaps call on some 
of the people about, just to say good-bye, 
you know. I’vesent P, P. O,’sto most of 
them,”’ 

A most commonplace inquiry and re- 
sponse, and yet Paul Dairymple’s keen 
grey eyes twinkled anxiously as he asked 
the question in a tone of elaborate indifter- 
ence, apparentiy intent on making his 
cigar draw properly, and Frank Crofton’s 
answer sounded, despite his best endeav- 
ers, somewhat sheepish and spologetic, 

The scene was a barrack,room, half dis- 
mantled—carpets up, curtains down; in the 
background mighty cases marked ‘'Csp- 
tain F, Crofton, The Royal Manx Faai- 
leers,’’ carefully adjusted so as to cause the 
greatest possible risk to life and limb; in 
the middle-distance a soldier-servant stow. 
ing away plotures, china and odds and- 
ends of decoration, according to his lights; 
in the foreground the two speakers repos- 
ing in an oasis of hired furniture. 

They were an oddly assorted pair of 
friends. Frank, the typical officer of the 
days before 1880.8 gay, good-humored, 
good-looking youngster of five-and-twenty; 
liking his profession and enjoying life asa 
man should with plenty of money and 
friends, a good conscience and excellent di- 
gestion. 

Paul Dairymple, senior captain and bre- 
vet-major, was a shabby, silent, eccentric 
old man; credited with the possession of 
boundless wealth, vast and unfailing stores 
of information and a story. He was, in 
fact, the romance of the regiment. Noone 
knew why he staid in the service, except, 
as he candidly said, because there was 
nothing for him to do ont of it, and no one 
could imagine what drew him to young 
Crofton, 

Frank’s beautifal grey-haired mother, in 
her far-off northern home, might have told, 
but she never did; and the boy doesn’t 
know to this day how the letters in which 
Dalrymple’s name occurs are kept careful. 
ly apart from his other brief and untfre- 
quent scrawls, ‘‘for old sake’s sake,”’ From 
the day he joined, the two seemed to grav- 
itate to one another in an unaccountable 
fashion, diverse as were their tastes and 
habits. 

“If youare going to the Vicarage, or to 
Mrs, Conway’s, or any of those I know, 
you might look me up on your way, and 
1’ll go with you.” 

“You!” in a tone of limitless amaze. 

‘Why not? They’ve been ascivil to me 
as I wotld let them,’’ 

‘I could leave your card.’’ 

“No, I think i'd better go; especially aa 
it’s the last we shall see of themall. I'll 
get into mufti, and be ready by three,”’ 

“All right,”? in a very unenthusiastic 
tone, and the twain parted. 

lf soliliquies were ever spoken off the 
stage here might follow— 

Frank (\oq.): ‘Good old man! He’ll be 
hideously in the way, but { daren’t tell 
him so, My last chance of a word with 
Nora gone! Something must be settled 
today. I can’t go till I know whether she 
is in earnest or only making a fool of me. 
I would have spoken the other night if I 
hed known we should have got the route 
for Aldershot so soon, I wonder, as it’s 
our last night here, whether Mrs. Conroy 
will suggest our coming in after mess, &o.,”” 
during the process of a careful toilette, 

Major Dairyinple (striding down-hill to 
bis quartera, biting his cigar savagely): 
“Ouf! Four-and-twenty bours more of 
this! Not safe then, either, as long as the 
post office existe. { don’t know, though; 
Frank isn’t good at pen-and-ink work. 
He’ll want help with the spelling. No, 
once let me get to Aldershot and 1 shail 
breathe freely. I’ve lost a stone in weight, 
since we came to this accursed little hole’ 
(grimly scowling at the red roofs of the 

tle town below him, buried te tama 





risk groves). “My brain is softening; 1] 
em becom)ng soured, suspicious, and as 
great @ manoeuvrer as that—that shark in 
petticoats, Mrs. Conway berself, Let me 
Once get that boy safe from ber devouring 
clutebes, and—and I'll trust the rest to 
Providence,”’ 

With thie handsome oxmpliment to the 
powers above, Major Dairymple entered 
bis room, and proceeded to divest himself 
of his shabby old tunte. In the course of 
the operation a thin little letter of foreign 
post fell at his feet, and regardiess of time 
or toilette he celiberately sat down to re- 
peruse it. It wae in a pratty decided femi- 
nine hand, snd ran as ‘ollows: — 


“DgaR Unots Pavuu:—This will be 
posted at Paria on our way bowel! i feel 
too ecstatic to write rationaliy. Think of 
seeing Westwood, and Sandport, and the 
regiment and your dear old sel! again! 

‘Ob, these weary, wandering years of 
lite abroad! I ean hardly believe that they 
have come toanend. You want to know 
how it bas all come to pase? All tbanks to 
Madame la © miess! How I1 did hate 
her,and bow | biess ter pame now! I 
bave never cared to say much about ber, 
but you know how, when I dragged papa 
away from Monaco, she reappeared at Nice, 
then at Fiorence, as soon as we bad fairly 
settled down there, Alwaysthesame. Kx. 
quisitely dressed, coquettish \o papa, ma- 
ternally venevolen: to me, in spite of the 
very rudest behavior | cou!d invent, which 
only resuited in a big quarrel between we 
and the pater, and io bis going alone to her 
receptions for the fature, and staying till 
ali hours. Do you know it wasa relief to 
find that it was baccarat as well as Madame 
that led him captive. Sne came to ine one 
day and assured me with tearsin her eyes 
that ber friends would play, but that she 
bad implored him, on ber knees, not to 
join them. 

‘**His losees are but a mere bagateilo— 
nothing toshock you, my dear child,’ sne 
protested, 

‘6 hatever they are they will never be 
paid—uanieses by me,’ | repiied coolly; ‘and 
I warp you I shall do so only on one con- 
dij lon—that be never seta eyes on oue of 
you again.’ 

“Madame smiled ineflably, pressed my 
softly and kissed me before | could heip 
it, breathed an eloquent little benediction 
over me, and departed. 

“Sbe and papa bad a very touching fare- 
well scene that very evening, leaving bim 
so foriorn and asbamed of bimself, that I 
was able to make what terms [ pleased. 

‘He is a very troublesome charge, dear 
guardian. I hope I am not too hard upon 
him but he exasperates me beyond all 
bearing sometimes. He is so utterly sel- 
fisb, 80 capricious and untrustworthy, that 
it ia impossible for me to keepgp any pre- 
tense of bonoring or obeying him as a par- 
ent; and as for loving bim——I sometiines 
think 1] was born without the capacity for 
giving or receiving love, till I reflect tnat [ 
never had the chance; except as far as oon. 
cerns my own dear uncie and guardian, the 
tirst and sole possessor of the heart and af. 
fections of his faithfal little— 

‘(MaIsisp MouNnTJovg” 


“Poor little woman! And they are com. 
ing bome just as we leave, worse luck,’ 
grombled old Paul, folding the letter and 
carefally pocketing it, as he gazed from bis 
window across the valley to the opposite 
hiliside, where Westwood Towers stood, 
solemn, stately, deserted. The parade ot 
Southport ended at the foot of the bili, but 
along white road ran on beside the sea 
round its base, A few dots of black and 
rea represented the traffic, with one larger 
dark speck in motion, on which the Major's 
attention became suddenly fixed. 

He seized a race-glass excitedly. 

“Jt is—no—yes—it is the Oonway’s bas. 
ket-trap, and the old grey pony. Mamma 
driving, and Miss Leonora’s red parasol 
beside ber! They must be going to the 
band at Boatstown. A few hours business 
at the least.”’ 

The old manoeuvrer rigtt cheerily re. 
placed nis one decent coat in its drawer, 
ecrainbied into his disgraceful old tweed 
suit, and meeting Captain Crofton at the 
doorway ten minutes later, ssid with a 
guileless smile: 

“Aaft-r all—as you said—why need I go, 
My card is qaite as good to look at as I am, 
Here are the pasteboards—leave them 





where you think fit--only—I say--sey 
something very pretty to the Conways for 
me, They have always been 80 uncom- 
monly civil.’’ 

The Conwsys, mother and daughter, 
lived in sa modest little cottage standing 
bi tween the road from the berracks anc 
the sea. rank sstarally found it--as did 


f bis brother officers 


a good many 


ee —_—- — -—— 


first piace on hie way to anywhere. 

The demure littic maid-servant cpened 
ths door for bim with a suppressed gleam 
of intelligence in ber eyes, and showed 
him into the well-known drawing-room; 
departing ip quest of ber mistress, 

It wass bright little abode. Sunshine 
and sea-breeze poured in through the open 
French windows, Plenty of lace, biue rib- 
bons, flowers and cheap cbina adorned it. 
Masic of a popular description (with ‘Mise 
L. Conway, fron »” a variety of inl- 
sials inscribed in tne top corner) strewed 
the plano. 

An albun full of studies of the British 
officer lay open on the table, in » manner 
siggestive of the recent insertion of new 
additions; and on the Davenport near the 
window lay a photographer's parcel newly 
opened, containing counterfeit present- 
ments of the fair Leonora’s own showy seif 
in various costumes and attitudes, 

While F:ank stood wondering whether 
he dare purloin one of the tempting oolleo- 
tion, or whether it would not be pleasanter 
to receive it by the grace of the lady her- 
self, the maid returned rather discovcerted, 
“Very sorry; but she badn’t known the 
ladies were both out. ’ 

Poor Frank felt the temperature suddr n- 
ly lowered, and a damp grey cloud of dis- 
appointment obscare the sunshine. 

He sat down at the Davenport to inscribe 
afew awkward words of farewell on his 
cerd, the little maid standing sympatbir- 
ingly by. ‘'There’s no telling when they’!! 
be home, sir, when they go to Boatetown.”’ 
She anawered his bopeless queries as she 
Lat done those of some half dosen callers 
before that same afternoon, whose P. P, 
OC.’ lay scattered round thick as autumn 
leaves, 

A shadow across the sunshine, a light 
stepon the window.sill, a flutter of rib- 
bons in the breeze, 

‘Oh, Captain Crofton, is it you? Mamina 
has taker Netty tothe band. Do walt till 
she comes home. Tea, Susan.’’ 

Alas, poor Paul Dairympie! 

- e 





“And that’s all, is 1(?’’ 

“Qaite enough too, judging by the polite 
and friendly manner in which you receive 
it,” famed Frank. 

“Dear boy, don’t be wrath with me. 
Just think bow little 1 know about lovers 
aud engagements; and give me time to ss- 
similate your information, and produce 
some sentiment worthy the occasion. So 
you are really engaged?”’ 

“What else have I been saying for the 
last balf-hour?’’ 

“and Mra, Conway?” 

“She is everything that is nice and kind, 
Ou, 1 know you don’t like ber, but it is 
Leonora 1’m going to marry, not her 
mother; and she is—everything that a man 
could wish. What are you saying—old? 
Well, 1’m not exactly a boy, and she is just 
seven-and-twenty. Shetold we so herself 
directly.’ 

‘J’ve no doubt she did, When is the 
marriage to come off?’’ 

‘tAs sood as possible—-that is, you know 
--my younger brother Herbert only comes 
of age the year after next, and there can be 
no division of tbe property tili then, Still 
my mother is one of the trustees, and | 
think they might stretch a point, and allow 
us to marry at once—eh, Dai?” 

‘Shall you leave the service?’’ 

‘“Yeos, | fancy so, and settle Gown with 
Nora in some place like Southsea or 
Brighton, where there’s plenty going on. 
I'm beginniug to think I’ve done enough 
soldiering. What have you got there?’ 

Major Dalrymple was fitting the key to 
the lock of a large leather photograph case, 
wiich had hitherto alwaysiain closed upon 
his writing table. 

“Only @ portrait which I am going to put 
away. Jbere! I don’t wind letting you 
eee it first.’’ 

It was a large, beautifully finished pho- 
tograph, tbat looked as if it ought to be a 
good likeness. A sweet little dark face 
looked out of it, fail of life and intellil- 
gence, Large grey eyes, bright and stead- 
fast, a bewitching mouth with sensitive 
curves, and a dimpled, determined little 
chin, met Frank's curious gaze. ‘What a 
darling!” was hiscomment, ‘Whoever is 
she?” 

“My niece and ward,’’ replied Dalrym- 
ple; “the only child of ny poor little sister 
and Lord Gerald Mountjoye, youngest son 
of the Marquia of Cavan. He broke her 
heart end spent ber monéy in the pleasant 


| est, ligutest-going Irieh way imaginable, 


Fortunately Westwood Towers and the 
balk of the income was securely settied on 
Maisie--that ohild you are looking at; and 
Lord Gerald lives on an annuity, and as 
much more as h® oan extract from Maisie. 
Hne in a wise little creature, and does he 


heat for ér prodiga atber, Dut It 8a oe 











life, Shela bringing him bome now, and 
is going to try and make a decent country 
gentioman out of the broken-down old 
scapegrace.”’ 

‘Sbe looks as if she could do anything 
she chose with any man,” sald Frank 
slowly, not giving up the photograpb. 

“Well, to make a clean breast of it, I 
onoe hoped you would let her try her band 
on you, Frank, some of these days. There! 
the truth ie out! 1 have been os full of 
matohmaking schemes as any old dowa- 
ger, but they areal! atan end now, Give 
me back that portrait, and there’s an end 
to the subject. You have chosen for your- 
self, and may you be as happy ae—as Miss 
Conroy deserves,’’ 

* . + a 2 

One year bad rolied through autumn to 
winter, tospring and again to early sum- 
mer, but had brougbt no wedding-day to 
Frank, The trustees nad proved imprac- 
ticabie to hie profound disgust. 

The “Royal Manx” had bad five moves 
in nearly ae many months, for reasons best 
known t the, Horse Gaardsa, Frank's 
mnoat energetic efPorta to get leave had 
thrice proued unavailing. An iliness of 
bis motber, a marriage of a sister, a riot in 
the mining regions, had successively inter- 
posed between bim and Sand port, and thus 
it befeil that never, since the day of their 
hurried betrothal, had he set eyes on his 
lady-love again. 

He had ber letters to console him, of 
course; bat the beautifal Miss Conroy was 
not a gifted correspondent, and Frank held 
letter-writing to be an invention of the en- 
emy, and abhorred it acoording|ly. 

He used to bang about inquisitively 
when he found Major Dairympie deep in 
the perusal of a many pages, closely writ- 
ten script, with the Sandport post-mark 
and interlaced M’s on the envelope; and 
waich respectfully while Paul covered 
sheet after sheet of note-paper with bia 
square uncompromising caligraphy in re. 

ly. 

Powhy you and Miss Mountjoye bave 
more to say to one another than Nora and 
i 

“That is very likely,’’ Paul would reply 
grimly. 

o oa * ” * * 

“Justa year to-day since we ieft Sand- 
port,”” Frank remarked to himeelf one 
summer day at York. “is Nora thinking 
of it, | wonder?” he continued in a mood 
of unwonted sentiment as he made his way 
to bis friend's room, He expecied to find 
it empty, and entered unceremoniously, 

A young lady sprang up, and advanced 
to meet him with outstretched handa, 
“Uncle Paul!’ she began, and then stopped 
6bor, as much embarrassed as hitnsel!, 

it was twelve months since Paul Dai- 
rymple had taken Maisie’s photograph trom 
bis reluctant bands and put tt away out of 
sight, with the hopes and fanoles be had 
pullt upon it; yet the bright earnest eyes 
and wistful smile still beld posession of 
his memory. The original stood before 
him now, careworn and delicate-looking, 
but the same, 

“] beg your pardon,’’she said, feeling 
somehow aa if she ought to recog nize bim; 
I came to get a book; J didn’t know any 
one was here,” The young lady bowed 
quietly and resumed ber seat, wulle Frank 
rummaged in Paul's bookshelf for ‘The 
Soldier’a Pocket-book’ in vain, A staid, 
motherly-looking uaid was in attendance 
on Miss Mountjoye, and ashort whispered 
conference passed between them inean- 
while, 

“Do you know where my uncle Mejor 
Dalrymple ia to be found?’ asked Mins 
Mountjoye in a voloe that matched her 
eyes; clear and sweet, just as Frank seized 
the next book that came to band and o in- 
menced a retreat’ “Brent--his servani- 
brougbt us bere and has gone to look for 
bim.’”’ 

‘Brent is an old donkey. He knew 
quite well that Major Dalrymple was 
going to Leeda to-day. He'll be back at 
six——" Frank stopped abruptly, such a 
look of utter despair crossed the fair young 
face before him, 

“Then i have bad my journey for noth- 
ing. We may go back, Curiatine,’’ she 
waid, her lip quivering pliteoumy, 

“No, indeed, you musn’t!’’ Frank de- 
clared impetuously. ‘He mayn’t bave 
started yet. I'll get him for you somehow, 
Telegraph—(io after bim--i know I can 
work it. Just let ine try.” 

‘You are good,” sald Malsle, recovering 


her composure. It will be doing me a 
great service.” 

‘Just walt bere and you'll see! 1’)! 
bring him back, if I have to get s specie! 
train.” Andoft he dashed, feeling equa! 
to any feat of nineteenth century knight 
errantry on benall of so fair a dameel, 
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station, where he found Paul lounging 
about, waiting for the next train. 

He raised bis grizsied eyebrows, gave « 
long low whietie, and shouldering bis big 
stick, tramped off barrack warde wi'bout a 
word w poor Fraok, who, seeing no open 
ing for presenting bhimeeif again in Dal. 
ry ople’s quarters, lounged about disooneo- 
lately for the next nalf bour, at the end of 
whieh time be had the satisfaction of sve 
lng the trio emerge and take the road to 
the station, 

He followed, feeling aggrieved and out 
of haumer; watehed Paal pat mistress and 
med inwo a Harr: weete carriages and keep 
guerd at the door till it started; and then 
at tue very last moment received a sudden 
bright giance of recognition and a pretty 
graciousemileand bow thet made him a 
heppler inan on thes . 

Paul's gneried old features wrinkied into 
arin ae he watched the little pantomime. 
He Joined o's young friend as be walked 
hone, and became unexpectedly oconfiden- 
thal. 

“| supp 60 you want to kKnowall about 
it,eu? 1 ve Keen making a brute of mysef 
Jus. now w that poor iittie lass, Ali for 
her good, you Know; she wants to come 
and iive with me, and I'll noneof ber, 
Toink of me with a young lady and a maid 
andagrand planoand a pug in my quar 
terse. |'ve souided hbergvreil and sent ber 
bome to ber father, He ia at Doncaster; 
left herall alone in a hotel, and she must 
needa oome off at once to me with her 
troubies,”’ 

“I wisest she'd oome to me inatead,’’ was 
Captain Crotion's mental comment. 

‘l oan’s heip ber, | gave ber lote of good 
advice which she won't take—naturally.’’ 

“Woat’s the trouble— her father? bat 
has he been doing now?” 

‘Oaly wheat might bave been expected. 
Nhe got aim howe to Weatwood, a piace 
with no oounty society to speak of (and 
what thereis Lord Gerald oontrived to 
scandallize past forgiveness in a month), 6° 
he look Ww the regular sea side set, greatly 
to Maisie's delight. Sse waa only Wo 
happy to eve bim iInnooently and Inexpen 
sively amused anywhere, #0 they went in 
for ail tce small tooal dissipationsn, Ugh! 
My poor, proud Maisie sinking into that it 
of garrison backs and obeap swelis!'’ Dal. 
ry mpie growled angrily. 

Captain Crofton teit as if it was bie duty 
somenow to bave taken up, the defence of 
Sandport soolety —but he didn’t, 

“Mull that didn’t satisfy him, and be bas 
broken out lately in a style that makes it 
lopossibie for bis daughter to stay with 
bin. She was prepared to leave him when, 
the otuer day, he suddenly announced his 
Intention of turning and repenting, leading 
a ne@# iifeand marrying!” 

“And bow does she take it?’’ 

‘Most sensibly, She came to consult me 
about making her fatner an additional al- 
lowanoe, and giving up Westwood Towers 
to bimand his bride, That was how the 
idea of living with me came in; but | soon 
putan end wWthat She must stay at home 
and make the best of it’ 

“With a vulgar Sandport stepmother?”’ 
protested Frank indignantly. 

“We don't know that the future Lady 
Gerald le any worse than the regular run of 
Sandport giris,"’ Dalrymple said, with a 
look askance at bis friend. “She is not 
very young and by Malaie’a account is 
quite equal to managing even such a tough 
subject as my precious brother-in-law. 
Anyhow, we shall see ber soon, Maisie 
says a iwoat pressing invitation from her 
father is on its way to me, and I have sug- 
gested that it had better inclade you too. 
I know it will be all right about leave, and, 
if you choose, we can start to-morrow night 
and see for ourse| ves how the good people 
at Sandport are getting on without us,”’ 

Paul's lengthy speech was received with 
much favor by bis audience of one, Frank 
packed, thought of writing to Nora, deocid- 
ed it was no use, as be should arrive in 
Sanudport nearly as soon as bia letter, and 
awaited his invitation. It and bis leave ar 


rived together, and the two friends started 
south wards onos nore, 
. o o Sd e e 


Toe lights of Sandport twinkled them a 
Olheery greeting from below as they drove 
ong the star-iit road to the Towers, late 
oD the second evening of their journey, 

Frank bestowed one glance of perfunc 
tory sentiment on his lady love's chimney- 


pole; wondered whether Mra Conway 
asked any feilowain after ness nowadays; 
and then !@.1 w speculating on how Miss 
Mountjoye would look when they met 
again. 


Mies Mountjoye looked a very gay and 
Kracious LILLe princess Indeed, many years 
younger than the distressed damsel of 
York, when she welcomed them standing 
by her fatner’s side in the vast haif-fur- 
nie: @1 drawipdg-room, 

Lod Gerald, who still affected ths dash. 
ing young Irishman of bygone days, 
Kreeted them with effusive boepitality, ie 
beamed on Frank and overflowed with af- 
fecUonate Oorulality tothe dry oid major, 
who received it as desert sands the rain— 
absorbing all, returning nove. 

S.til Paul waevieibly gratified at Maisie’s 
bright looks, and @o far unbent before din- 
ner was over that Lord Gerald, deeming 
{ie moment propitious, carried him off as 
soon a8 Le deoentiy could afterwards -o 
discuss bis prospects—matrimonian and 
p cuniary, 

Frank, left to his own devioes, found bis 
way Lack lo the gaunt, uobome-like draw- 


Ing rood, and looked for ole bostess, 

Poe soft surging of the rising tide and a 
streak of light from the newly-risen moon 
oaure in througs aa open window, and out 
Ou Ube terrace be saw a white-ehrouded lit 


ling notion leas OKing oul 





gure, with bent head and clasped | 


| 


into the night, across the sea. He would 
have joined ber, bat the glimpse be caught 
of her face made bim peuse, The mouth 
had drooped back into ite old pethelic 
curves, the delicate browse were drawn 
with painful thought She 'ooked so young, 
a0 tender, so burdened with cares, of which 
Paul's revelations bad given bim some 
idea, that he felt wrathful aad grieved, and 
wild to do something to comfort or beip 
ber, all in a moment, as he looked at her. 

‘I’m not a particularily interesting fel- 
iow’” said Frank to himself by way of en- 
couragement: “but | can’t be worse com- 
pany for ber than her own meditations 
ace. to be;’’ and forthwith stepped out on 
to the terrace beside her. 

He wasapperentiy justified in his oon- 
clusions, for Major Dairympie, entering 
the room an hour later, beard two young 
voloes in aay, iow-toned discourse outside, 
and a peal of the most wirthfal girlien 
laughter that had ever issued from Maisie’s 
Ht 

Pi Listen to me, young one,” he addresved 
Frank, when they parted for the night; 
‘“bave you told my niece of your engage. 
ment?” 

“Well, no, I haven't, replied Frank 
rather biankly 

‘May | ask, why not?’ 

‘1 really—well, the truth is--I forgot all 
about it.” 

Major Dalrymple chuckled to himself 
and retired, 


‘1'Ll goand oall directly after luncheon,’’ 
thought Frank next worning, as he made 
bis way from the beach after aswin. Mra, 
Uon way never liked ee to come in the 
mornings, and besides | proinised Miss 
Mountjoye to try and show ber bow 
to mount these photographs;”’ and up the 
rough flight of stone steps to the Parade he 
scramnbied, feeling somewhat gulltily that 
one engagement—and not the right one— 
was pleasantor to anticipate than the other, 

Sandport is an esriy piace, The pleasare 
boais were aiready drawn down to the 
shingle, the white bathing machines out 
and ovcupied, 

There was a flutter of bright morning 
toilettes on the Parade, a sound of chii- 
dren's voloes from the beach below. 

One salior-biue lady, witi a yellow nov- 
el, turned and jooked at Frank as be 
crossed the Parade to the steep path that 
climbs up the hill to the Towers, 

‘Nore?’’ be exciaimed, 

“Frank!"’ 

Tuey were alone, in tbe shelter of a lit. 
tle clump on stuoted pines; but she made 
no rush into bis armas, nor did he offer her 
any encouragement to do so. 

‘You got my letter?’’ she asked. 

“What letter?’ Nothing since last week. 
Anything the mattez?’’ 

“Ob, Frank, 1 wish you had read it! I 
had no idea you were coming. I thought I 
was never to see you again, and you didn’t 
care!’’ 

‘What nonsense!” said Frank rather an- 
clvilly; ‘‘a man can’t keep running down 
to pay calis from one end of Engiand to 
the other. But, Nora dear—’’ and he drew 
nearerand made some suggestion of put- 
ting his arm round her waist, cut short 
by— 

“Don’t. Please. The truth is—I have 
seen from your letters for some time it was 
with you. You felt your engagement a 
burden, and so I wrote to reisase you. Iin- 
deed —indeed, 1 did it forthe best, Your 
heart bas never been init, Frank. Some 
day you will ihank moe, I could not go on 
with itif I did not feel certain it was for 
your happiness.” 

Miss Conway had recovered her powers 
of expression, and looked very pretty and 
appealing, as she jaid one slender band on 
Frank's arm, and lifted ber big blue eyes 
w bis face, 

‘It's bard to be thrown over like this, 
without a word of warning. Why couldn't 
you have found it out sooner?”’ was all the 
reply that came to bis lips, He felt it was 
not a bappy effort. 

“TI was not sure,and I shrank from giv- 
ing you pain, dear. I shall never, never 
feel the same towards anyone—but if I 
only know you ars bappy——”’ 


Hore she turned sharply away and 
pressed her handkerchief gently to her 
eyes with good effect. 

‘‘Nora—darling! Don’t give up so read- 
ily! 1 «now 1 can’t write decent letters, 
but 1’) make you a good husband if you'll 
give me the chanos,”’ 

She shook ber head. 

“Justa few months more to walt! You 
know it’s not my fault that we bave been 
engaged so long’ (another gently mourn- 
ful shake of {he head)—‘‘uniess you have 
— any fellow who will suit you bet- 
er 

Nora turned on him with a face full of 
outraged tenderness, 

‘How oan you insult me sol”’ 

There came a crushing of footsteps on 
the gravel behind them, and they inatinc. 
tively fell into position, 

Miss Conway put up ber parasol and 
strolled on. Frank iounged ind:flerentiy 
beside her, 

Tuey were close to the end of the Par- 
ade and must perforce turn; which they 
did, coming face to face with Major Dal. 
rymple enjoying bis early pipe, Lord Ger- 
aid tripping jauntily in bis litde polisned 
boots and gaiters, and Maisie between 
them, wtih her big wet-coated retriever. 
Paul palied out bis pipe and came to a dead 
stop, as if he were pointing. Meisie smiled 
at Frank and bowed to Nora witb rather an 
astonished air. 

‘Good morning, Miss Conway. 1 didn't 
know you knew Oaptain Croften.” 

We have met before—some time ago,”’ 
said the fair Leonora, demurely, with very 








pink cheeks. “Good-morning, Lord Ger- 
ald.” 


“My dear! Good morning te you. I’m 
ust delighted to meet you! ere’s my 
rother-in-law and bis friend come down 
on pur to make your acquaintance. 
This is Major Dairymple. Pauli, my dear 
feliow, let ase introdace you to your future 
sister in-iaw—the lady who is going to 
honor the family by becoming Lady Gerald 
Moun'joye!”’ 

Tav.eau! Cartan falls. 


Betrayed by aJ ackdaw. 


BY A. O. & 











LITTLE, wizened-looking man of 
soort build, with a stabby and un} ros. 
perous beard of lightish-brown oolor, 

a psir of sharp, suspicious eyes, which 
darted at your face now and again very 
keenly, and a moutu that seemed to bave 
peen wrung away through biting knotty 
orusta, or perhaps by the ravages of neu 
raigia. 

‘Truthfully Dick bad taken his share o! 
crusts with the world, for they seemed to 
have been his natural inheritance. 

He was pat off with crusis when too 
small to remonstrate at the injustice, and 
every one seemed to have followed in tue 
track of bis parents with their donations of 
cruste, sopposing him to be a recepiacie for 
them. Tuis is a way the world seems to 
bave, 

Tais stinting and stunting had warped 
Dick’s nature and given hima dry, harsh 
tone, as it had an unlovely face ana figure; 
but he bad never budged at bis destiny, 
taking to the crusta as they cawe along, 
and crunching them, bitter or sweet, with 
the dogged hope that some day the peopie 
who had been getting tbe ginger-bread 
would change pisces with bim. 

Tois was not a nice spirit for a young 
man to cultivate, and some people, a good 
deal better off than Dick, might criticise 
it, although they might have no objection 
to his eating their crusts, 

It was, therefore, the fortune of Dick not 
to be joved much either by bis family or 
by his neighbors, while against bis greater 
neighbor, mankind, he nursed almost in- 
sensibly a little well.deserved grudge on 
his owu account. 

Witbal, he was prosperous in a way, 4 
very humble one, and in an avocation not 
usually chosen by ambitious people. 

lt was not chosen by Dick, with whom 
necessity supplied the place of preference 
in a good many matters. 

He was engaged in the sale of second. 
band clothing in the great centre of that 
trade, the renowned X —— S:reet, of which 
the surroundings, aitbough unique, are 
peiofaily unromantic, and where the 
names of the house of Isaac predominate 
over all others, ancient and modern. 

Tbe shop was not the property of Dick, 
but of the Widow Oreecy, upon whose 
death it would belong to Dick, bis brother, 
and two sisters, 

Dick, however, composed the manage- 
ment, as the widow was bedridden, the 
daughters lazy, and the brothers worth- 
less 

With these conflicting elements it was 
hardly possible to expect an angelic dispo- 
sition in Dick, who, in order to get the 
crusts which kept body and soul together, 
was shut a nally in the grim looking 
shop esmong the cast-off garments, while 
the others amused themselves as they 
liked best, and abused Dick for variation. 

Toe drudge confined his mind to business 
and then let them go, a course be bad found 
to be the most profitable, and had conse. 
quently adopted. By tuis means, ne had 
found to be the most profitable, and had 
consequently adopted. By this means, be 
had brought the affairs of the family from 
bankruptcy into the comfortable condition 
of a three hundred pounds surpius. 

This three hundred pounds were kept in 
a safe, ready to be expended at any mo. 
ment when a favorable —enany pre- 
sented for buying new stock. 

The sole companion of Dick during all 
this long apprenticeship to patience and 
tbrift and the miscellaneous virtues which 
go to make a successful merchant was a 
meagre and dilapidated jackdaw. 

Between Dick and the jackdaw existed a 
strong sympathyand something of a resem. 
blance, 


They both looked inured to hard 
knocks. The jackdaw was minus a leg 
and an eye, is survival was due to the 


interference of Dick, who had purchased 
its immanity from further mutilation at 
the hans of hie brother by administering 
a licking to him, 

Since then the bird had devoted itself to 
Dick, with the gratitude which the dumb 
creation invariaoly ehows for kindness 
from man, ° 

Toere was even a similarity in the man- 
ner of speech of the jackdaw and its mas- 
ter, for tue bird oovla speak fluently a few 
sentences which Dick, with some care, had 
taught it to remember, and the sbarp, in- 
cisive style in which it ssid these things 
bad been copied unconsciously by Dick, 

There was aiso a sagacious and senten- 
tious manner about the jackdaw which 
Dick, probably from studying it, had 
ado to advar. 

Bat if the jackdaw’s preference for its 
deliverer was marked, its disiike for the 
brother who bad waimed it was quite as 
conspicuous, At his epproach, Jack would 
select a dark and secure corner, from which 
retreat it would never venture tiil he had 
left the place. From this corner, with the 
red light of ite eyes gieaming like diabolic 
fire, it would watch its enewy with a ma- 


lignant look terrivie to witness even in a 
bird, 








Unmistekably they loathed one another, 
and it was doubtful if the vanity of the 
jackdaw could ever have been eee for 
the lowe of its leg and eye even if ite hatred 
had been overcome, pride being such a 
strong ingredient of ite natare, 

It was the custom of Dick to put up bis 
shatters at about ten P- m.,and after bolt. 
ing bimseif securely in, to retire to a com. 
fortabie crib he hat made bimseeif in the 
back of the shop. Sometimes, it was true, 
he consoled bi:wself for an hour with his 
newspaper, but more often, being tired, he 
went straight to bed. 

Toe jackdaw, perched on a beam some 
ten feet above bim, watched over the slum. 
bers of the young merchant as if it bad 
been his guardian angei. 

it was sowetwo hoursafter he had ad- 
journed to bed, one wet, miserable winter's 
night, that Dick was awakened by bis 
triend the jackdaw in the way it usually 
awoke him when he oversiept bimseif in 
the m rning, or when suspicious sounds 
aroused the fears of the watcner. 

it was by pecking gently at ite master’s 
nose that tue jeackdaw roused Dick from 
hie slumbers, aod brought him, rubbing 
uls eyes, to bis feet. 

Dick soon discovered the cause of the 
jack iaw'salarm. There was some one tap- 
ping gentiy on the window, 

Putting on bis cloths, Dick went immedi. 
ately to the front of the sbop, and found 
that bis brother Harry was outside be- 
seeching admittance, 

Chere was not much love lost between 
the brothers, ws Dick looked upon Harry 
as a scapegrace, whose deficiencies he had 
to make good oy extra labor, and Harry 
considered Dick as the worst kind of a our 
mudgeon. 

So with some reluctance Dick opened the 
door, and bis brother waixed in, smelling 
very strongly of drink and tobacco, and ap. 
pearing to ve in no good humor, 

Dick carefully bolted the door after bim 
and led the way up the shop to where the 
stove still burned brightly, and pusning a 
seat towards his brother, be sat down oppo- 
site to him, saying— 

‘Weill, what is it you want with me, now 
you are inside?’ 

A tipsy smile came over the face of the 
loafer as he blurted out— 

“Some of that stuff as you have salted 
down, my boy: I’m ina hoie and I want 
fifty pounds to get out of it,”’ 

“Fifty pounds!” answered Dick, with 
amazement and indignation: “and what do 
you think | bave scraped and worked ear. 
ly and late for? That you might go off and 
spend fifty pounds of the savings when 
you thought of 11? You might have spared 
yourself the trouble of calling me out of 
bed, for you certainly won’t get a penny 
here,’’ 

“Listen to the gov’nor,”’ said the other, 
with a derisive chuckie, “Think ye’ll put 
me off like that,do you? Now, look ye 
here, Dick, ’taint no use to make any fuss 
over tbe matter. I must have tbe money 
or else go to prison. Now, I ain’t going to 
do no such thing, when a brotherof mine 
bas got bis hand rigbt on a cash box witb at 
least three hundred pounds in it, d’ye 
hear!’’ 

“That’s all right,’?’ answered Dick. 
“Keep straight and work, aud noone’!i ask 
you to go to prison.”’ 

“Come, Diek,’’ said the other, trying oon- 
cllatory measures, ‘give us a tenner, 80 
that | may make matters straight first for 
to-night, and 1’1l see mother about the bal- 
ance in the morning. ’Pon my word, 1’ 
only out on parole. I promised to be back 
in ten minutes with the money, and they 
just know where to put their hands on me 
this minute.”’ 

There was an ugly, artfal look in the fel- 
low’s eyes when he said tnis that would 
bave made Dick cautious about opening 
the safe if be had been dealing with a 
stranger, but bedid not think ill enough 
of his brother fur that, and so torid him- 
self of the nuisance, he unlocked the door, 
and took out a roll of notes, 

The sight of the money seemed to rouse 
the avarice of his companion, and stretch- 
ing hastily forward, he tried to snatch the 
notes from bis brother’s grasp, but was not 
quick enough, 


The beffied man looked at Dics for an 
instant win an ugly scowl, and the next 
moment his hand was round bis throat, 
while Dick was struggling on the floor, 

‘Police! police! Let me up!’ shouted 
Dick, clasping bis roli of notes closer, 

Then in an instant he ssw a glittering 
biade in his bro!her’s hand deacending 
towards himsel!, 

“Ob,8pare me, Harry!’’ cried the helpless 
Dick, Dut the cry tor mercy came too iate, 
the knife was plunged deeply into his 
body, and the red-bandei Cain was the 
possessor of the fruits of bis industry. 

There were no traces of drunkenness 
about the murderer now. 

The sbock of bis desperate action had 
sobered bim. He looked at the dead 
body at bis feet, and kicked it aside, Tben 
bre turned to the safe, and taking the 
money, placed it in his own pocket. 

Next he approached the window, and 
looked out into the street, 

1t was unusually quiet, There was not & 
human being in sight, 

Ooce more he returned to the scene of 
his butchery. Tne body of Dick iay still 
and harmiess on the floor. He lifted bie 
eyes to look around, and for the first time 
he saw the jackdaw seated on its perch, 
looking intently at him, as if perfectly 
aware of all that bad happened. 

“Now your champion is gone, I'll settle 
with you, you biack demon,’’ said tue 
murderer, as, with a savage oath, be atl- 
tempted to capture tbe bird. But his old 
enemy was far too keen for him: dodging 
behini shelves and bundies, he managed 
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to evade pursuit, and so, fearing to risk 
staying longer, be made snre that the 
course was clear, and disappeared into the 
dis:nal night, 

« . * * * + 


When the murder of Dick Creecy «as 
discovered, the best detectives availabie 
were put on the case to work it up. o 

It proved, however, to be one on those 
unsolvable mysteries with which the po 
lice often have to deal, 

Each clue, after being inevitably correct 
turned out a mere chimera, and was re 
juctantly abandoned, until finally the case 
was considered to be exbausted and was 
given ap. 

Meanwhile, the Widow Oreecy, after 
burying her son, decided te sellout tine 
clothing shop, and thestock was announced 
for sale by auction. 

Not the slightest breath of susnicion bad 
ever been directed towards Harry, but, 
nevertheless, he had avoided the ahop by « 
kind of instinct ever since the murder, 
and entered it for the first time while the 
sale was going on, 

Touere were not many people present—a 
fewo!f the neighbors engaged in the same 
business, who were looking for bargains, 
and a solitary detective, who had dropped 
in acoldentaily with the vague idea that bo 
might find a clas, 

Assoon as Harry arrived, the detective 
wa.ked over and sat down beside him; to 
talk over the case. They were near the 
stove, and the auctioneer was standing on 
the exact place where the struggle had 
happened, 

Tne detective was propounding some 
absurd ideas, and Harry was amused to 
think how far off his conciusions were from 
the rignt point, 

Suddeniy; during a slight pause which 
had oceared in the business, a scream was 
heard. 

The murderer looked up to the place 
from whence it came, and his head turned 
strangely dizsy. What did he hear? Wnat 
was tbe sound, which beld ail the people 
spellbound, and directed al! eyes to him- 
sell? 

“Oh, spare me, Harry! Oh, spare me, 
Harry! On, spare me, Harry!’’ 

Right through bis brain that sickeni 
sound seemed to go, while there, perch 
upon the seat, sat the jackdaw, with the 
diabolic fire burning in its eyes, screaming 
asif it would never stop this last appeal 
bis brotber bad made when be had piunged 
the knife into vis bosom, 

ln vain the disconcerted man tried to re- 
cover bimseif, and to smilie off the deadiy 
sickness which bad come over him. 

Before the malignant gezs of those two 
6yes riveted mercilessiy upon him, he 
quatied and trembled, and as the murderer 
tried to shuffis out from the crowd around 
him, the detective laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, and whispered— 

“] think I have the right clue! You had 
better come with me!” 

THE ‘ELEPHANT MAN,.’’—The ‘British 
Medical Journai’’ publishes an elaborate 
account of thie unfortunate person (who 
died recently in a London hospital), with 
engravings from photographs: He was 
afficted with two terrible deformities— 
overgrowth of certain bones and a severe 
skin disease of a diefiguring nature. 

Two enormous bony outgrowths devel- 
oped on his forehead, and the bones of the 
upper jaw, rightarm and both feet were of 
great 8123, 

Theskin disease consisted of wart-like 
masses, quite superficial on some parts, 
but forming large excrescences on the back 
of tbe head and loins, Theskin formed 
large loose flapson the right sideof the 
chest and the lower part of the back. The 
eyelids, ears, left arm and other parts re- 
mained free from the skin disease, The 
higt masses of bone on the forehead, with 
the prominant nose and lip, which bung 
downwards, owing to overgrowth of the 
skin, gave an elepbantine appearance to 
the features, The head, during the past 
threeor four years, grew so heavy, that at 
length the man,had great difficulty in hold- 
ing it up. 

He siept in acrouching position, with bis 
hands clasped over bis legs and bis head 
on bis knees, There can be no doubt that 
the welgut of the head killed bim, as stated 
at the inquest. The poor fellow was grate. 
ful, intelligent and interesting, 

ee 

EMBARRASSED BY THE LIGET.—A re- 
porter of a Burlington, lowa, paper de. 
scribes as follows an interesting event that 
occurred in that city the other evening: 

“The writer; stroiling liesarely home- 
ward, bad almost overtaken a young 
couple, still more leisurly strolling along, 
very much engrossed in each other's 20- 
ciety, when suddenly the electric light 
Kavecut. For a minute or two the whole 
procession stopped, utterly blinded by the 
sudden change, when, presto! the light 
Hashed out again, and disclosed the afore- 
said couple tightly wrapped in each other's 
arms, a stately head bent low over an up- 
turned face, and a wealth of raven trasses 
scattered promiscuously over @ proud, mas. 
culine shoulder. Maybe there wasnt a 
hasty ecrambie for correct positions, Your 
informant ventured the remark, ‘pleasant 
6vening!’ (you know it appeared rather 
pi@asant), but he got no reply. Is this 
irregularity of lighting a necessity, or are 
they simply playing a joe on us?” 











“Joun, did you leave Mr, Jones’ um- 
brelia at bis house?’ —‘‘No, ma,”’ said John 
—‘And why did you not, my son? Didn’t 
I teil you to?’’— Yes, ma,” said John; “bu: 
didn’t you tell mea little while ago, to 
keep something fur a rainy day? and what 
better thing can I keep than an umbrella?’ 


A Man-Fish. 


BY J. CASSEL. 








21 18~-, 1 was in the crow’s nest or 

“look-out’’ on board a whaler, and 
we were bearing up for Valpareiso from the 
Jaun Fernandez Isiands, when I caught 
sight of a floating buman body on the lee 
bow, and half a mile away. 

We had only a light breese and the s@ 
was scarely disturbed, and from my perch 
aloft | could see even the fish as they piay- 
ed about us, 

I had scarcely bailed the deck when the 
floating man raised his head, kicked bis 
feet under the surface, and after waviig 
bis arm as a signal, began swimming 
down to us, 

The sight of a man out at sea, provided 
with nothing whatever to fiat him, was 
queer enough, bat there was something 
much more queer in store for us, 

I have seen the natives of almost every 
country in the water, but 1 never saw avy- 
thing like the speed this man made as he 
came down to us, 

He just scudded through the water like 
&@ yawi with ber sail set to a siiff breezs, 

Allthe men mustered forward to get a 
signt of bim, and as he came alongside he 
checked his space, tok a long survey of 
our craft, and coolly called out— 

‘What ship is tnat?”’ 

“A whaler,” anewered the mate. 

“Want any bands?” 

‘Yea, we'll sbip you,’’ replied the cap- 
tain. 

“Very well, sir; 1’l) come aboard.”’ 

They threw him a rope and he soon 
stood on deck, the only unconcerned per. 
son in the ehip. 

He asked for a chew of tobacco, wrung 
the water out of his clothes, and when the 
cook brought bim some food he did not ap- 
pear over hungry. 

He refused dry clotnes, saying that be 
felt better when damp, and when he had 
finished eating explained— 

“My name is Tom Finch, I left the 
Eaoglish brig Sazon two daysago. 1 can 
steer a boat or fasten to a whale with any 
one. Give mea job and let me turn to.” 

“You left ine Sacon two days ago? 
W here was she?’’ queried the captain. 

“A matter of fifty miles to the north- 
weat,’’ 

At sea?’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’”’ 

‘tHow did you leave her?”’ 

‘Bald good-bye to my watch, went over- 
board, and bave been floating ever since.” 

There wasn’t a manin the ship who be. 
lieved the story. Indeed what intelligent 
aan would believe it? 

And yet it was real trath, as we disoover- 
ed when we reached Valparaiso. fhe Saz- 
on was there, and haif a dozen of her crew 
had seen him go overboard as stated. 

A man fish bad come aboard of us. There 
never was a mermaid, but he certainly was 
a@ merman. 

He was next to amphibious 

He was with us sixteen months, and dur- 
ing that tim6é was the wonder of our crew 
and of every other crew we met, 

He was a siriwart, good looking feilow of 
thirty five, but his interior may have been 
built on tne fish principle. 

He swam as swiftly as some xinds of 
fis, and without seeming to tire. He 
could not be drowned, and no shark would 
bite nim. I said he was a queer man. Tne 
reader probably agrees with me, 

Gar carpenter was laid up with a broken 
leg, and when Finch announced that he 
could use tools he became carpenter tem po- 


rarily. 
After we left Valparaiso, no longer 


doubting tne story of histwo daya’ float, he 
gave us a marvellous exbibition of his skill 
as a swimmer. 

In running back to the South we struck 
the tag end of acycioné and got a terribie 
sea. 

Oar big snip was pitched about like a 
pea, and the waves walled ap on us now 
and then until tneir crests seened to tuwer 
fifty feet above the rail. Everything was 
lasbed and doubie lashed, and the cook 
could make us even a cup of coffse for 
twenty hours, 

While we were lying toand banging on 
for life, Finch stripped to bis shirt and 
pants, and went overboard for the fan of 
the thing. 

Toe best man among us weald have been 
drowned in five minutes, He wasin the 
water for two bours, and when be came out 
he did not poff as heavily asa man who 
had run across the street. 

A bundred times in those two hours we 
tienght he was iost, but he bead no more 


A T one o’clook in the afternoon of June 
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land. 











in the sixteen months, I saw him go 
overboard as many as fi'ty times, in all 
sorts of weather, by day and night, and 
yet he never met with an accident, 

Among Tom’s many adventures was his 
escape from the Greek pirates o! the 1: zean 
Sea, a couple years before he joined our 
ship. 

I give this because every particular is a 
matter of official record. 

He was one of the crew of an Italian brig 
making @ voyage to Constantinople, and on 
the return, whiie becalmed smong the 
islands at the mouth of the Arch! pelago, a 
couple of boats carrying twenty men each, 
pulled out from one of the isiands and at- 
tacked them, 

There were thirteen men on the brig, and 
though poorly armed, they gave the pirates 
a hot fight before the vessel was carried by 
boarding. 

When Tom saw that all was lost, he bid 
himeelf away, and was not discovered unt! 
the brig had been to sed Into a cove, 

The Greeks had cooled off then, and tn- 
stead of culting his throat, they took him 
asbore to make a slave of him. 

The isisnd was the rendezvous of a bad 
gang, aud it seemed that a portion of thew 

were away on the expedition. 

For this reason the brig was pulled into 
the cove, which had very deep water, anch- 
ored stem and stern, and her overhauling 
was deferred until the other party should 
retura,. 

Tom was the sole survivor of the crew, 
and he was treated likea dog. He bad a 
swa:tering of the language, and he was 
toid that auy effort of histo escape would 
be rewarded by burning elive, 

Nevertheless, on the second bight of bis 
stay, be stole away from his hut to the 
water, swam on to the brig, boarded her by 
the fore chains, anil finding the two men 
on the anchor watch fast asleep, he brained 
tbem witb a Capstan bar, 

Tne cable at the stern was of hemp and 
easily cut. 

The otber was of chain, and Tom man. 
aged to slip it just as the tide turned, 

The brig was outside of all the small 
craft, and, as the night was dark, no one 
saw ber drift away. 

Drift she did, however, alded by a fortu- 
nate breeze, and the nex! morning she was 
sighted by a British man-ol-war heading 
up from Crete. 

The Italian Government made the Greeks 
pay 8 good round sum for the outrage, and 
Tom got money enough out of it to have 
kept bim all bis days had he been a lands. 
man, 

He left our ship with more fuss than he 
bad entered it. For sixteen months he 
seemed perfectly content, and was well 
up to hia work. Then the owners st home 
got into trouble and had to sell out, and we 
bauled into Rio Janeiro one day to find 
we were to be paid off, and a new captain 
put In charge of our ship. 

Sach of the men ss wished to go were 
shipped for a new cruise in ancvther ship, 
Most of us signed articles, though none of 
us liked the new captain. 

It was curious that he and Tom Finch 
took a strong disiike to eech other at firet 
sight, but the sallor had signed and would 
not desert. 

We had only got well outside when the 
new captain mate us a speech. We had 
made an avera,xe cruise up to this date, and 
the ship was in good condition all the way 
around; but in spite of this, he must needa 
set to work to insult and abuse us, 

We had been five days out when the row 
came. Several of the nen had been brut 
ally knocked about without excuse, and 
one day a8 we were on the whailng ground, 
and Tom was placing hie boat in order; the 
captain took occasion to find a great deal of 
fault. 

He kept at it until he roused himself to 
fury and struck the sailor, We knew that 
Tom would never stand that, nor did he, 
He squared off and felled the captain like 
an ox, and during the oonfusion, be took 
refuge in the cabin, end barricaded the 
door and armed bimeeif, 

Wasn't the skipper wild when he came 
to. He issued ail sorts of orders, but took 
precious good care not to expose himself io 
Tom’s fire, 

Tne sailor held the cabin for three days, 
allowing tue crew to nove about as they 
pleased, but watching to fre upon the cap- 
tain if he exposed himself, 

Oa the third night, when we were a good 
hundred miles cff Cape Frio, he dropped 
out of a stern port into thé open sea, and 
the first we knew uf it was when we heard 
bim laughing a8 he swam away, 

S.x months later we met some men be- 
longing to the Soottiah whaler Janet, and 
they told us that they picked Tom up when 
be had been sfioat three days, and landed 


| him. several weeks later, at Bahia. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Qaeen Victoria bas made the fortunes of 
two bear leaders; not social bear leaders, 
but the ordinary kind, She met then in 
the Windsor Park and commanded a per. 
formance, The bears weut through their 
diverting repertory, snd her Msjesy 
showed ber appreciation by a liberal ‘tip.’’ 
“Since the bear leaders have received the 
patronage of royalty they bave been in- 
vited to perform before the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, have been inter- 
viewed, and are gathering in British oash. 
They are Frenchmen, and will go bome to 
France rich,’’ 


Ot a maniso, who has just died near 
Greensboro, N. U., a despatoh from there 
ssys: He was seventy years old, and for 
fifty years he bad been chained to tne floor 
of the house in which he died. He wae a 
morns'rosity, bis head resembiing a jion’s 
tinoretban tbat of a human being. Upto 
his 20.b year he was regarded aa bermicess, 
bat he suddenly deve oped a vicious dispo- 
sition and would attack anyone who ven- 
tured near him, He broke bis chain 20 
years ago and was at large for a day or two, 
He was recaptured with difficulty and only 
after he had been wounded, 


“The lions of India,’’ says a native peper, 
‘aro going like the boffaloes of America, 
Within the memory of many persons lions 
were common enough in Rs)jputana, end 
even now a roar may be heard cocasionally 
in the wildest parte of Central India; but 
tue new railway from Nagpur ie now being 
built through this country, and that will 
drive out the few remaining jions in the 
central provinces, Practically the only 
lions remaining are said to be the race exiat- 
ing in Kattywar, Their number remains, 
it Is believed, about stationary, They sre 
specially preserved for royal sport; but even 
they are regarded as doomed.”’ 


A sleepy passenger ina late “L” train, 
in New York, the other night after a baif 
dozen doses, became imbued with the idea 
that he was bome, and took off bis shoes, 
stockings, oollar, necktie and coat, He 
then douLled himself upin aseat and re. 
mained there until the conductor came 
along and convinced bim that hehad gone 
to bed In the wrong place, AtSouth Ferry 
he got out, his ooat over one arm and ool- 
larand necktie in hand, bought a ticket, 
comp/eted bis totlet before the train sta: ted 
on its return trip, and dosed away until he 
reached Fifty-ninth street, when be alight- 
ed. Hisonly explanation was that he was 
a victim of absent mindness, 


TLomas Grey, aged 15 years, son of 
Tnomas Grey, of Verplanck, N. Y., died 
on Thursday last froin the effects of exo s- 
sive cigerette smoking. He had been fish- 
ing during the forenoon and waded in the 
water for several bours, and upon retarn- 
ing home in the afternoon was attacked 
with a congestive chill, succeeded by con- 
vuisions, death ensuing within afew mo- 
ments, Tne Coroner impaneiied a jury and 
an inquest was held, the jury returning a 
verdict thatthe youth bad died fruim heart 
failure, superinduced by cigarettesmoking. 
It was the opinion of (he attending phyal. 
cian that the boy would bave réoovered 
from the rigors of the onill, but for the fact 
that the heartaction had been so weakened 
by cigarettes that the natural recupsrative 
power was destroyed, Young (irey had 
been addicted to the cigarette habit for sey- 
oral years. 


“] was never #0 flustered and perplexed 
as | was the other day,’ sald a woman to a 
writer ona Pittaburg paper, “I was com 
ing back from Obicego, and in jhe oar | 
met an old friend of my achool days. | 
wan very giad to meet hiin; #0 was Le, | 
think, to meet me, and anyhow we in- 
dulged in a host of reminiscences, Hat | 
was uncomfortabie from the very first be- 
cause [ could not rewnember his name, | 
did remember that at school we used to 
call nim ‘Dampy, because of his socime- 
what diminutive and stocky appearance, 
but I couidn’t address a middie aged gen- 
tlernan, @ wealthy fancier, by such # name. 
His jest nawe 1 couldn't remew ber at ali, 
I wanted Ww find out bis name—ycu know 
how awkward it is © keep on saying Mr.cr 
Sirtoa man, How to get it out of the man 
I tried w think. 1 suppose my brain got 


muddied attending to several matters at 
once, for at last | said: ‘Let me see—what 
waa your name before you were marred?’ 
The lvok of astonishment on the man's 
face I shall not soon forget. I discovered 
bis name; but itdid not make feel much 
nore comil[ortealié, 
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ur Young Folks, 


Mas. CARPENTER BEE. 








BY M. 45. 





You would expect to find the owner of 

ita substantia! well-to-do sort of body; 
and! think you will sey, when we have 
soon ber at home, that it very aptly de. 
soribes the littie lady 1 am going to make 
you acquainted with to-day. 

I daresay you do not know how very 
weil the trades are represented in the bee 
family; there are upholsterer bees, carpen. 
ter bees, mason bees, mining bees, ocar- 
der bees, and lapidary bees, I! we set out 
to visit them al! in their different homes, it 
would take uaa long time to get round, 
would it not? Don't be uneasy; I am not 
thinking of taking you to see each one, 
One oan have too much even of good thing, 
and half an-bour’s ohat with Mra, Oarpen- 
ter Bee will be quite as much as we can do 
with. Weshali get to know something 
of ber cousins through ber, I have no 
doubt, 

The one thing you know abouta bee is 
this, that she carries a nasty little jiostru- 
ment in the ead of her tall, which it is not 
nice to Decome acquainted with. 

Pat the sting out of your thoughts to- 
day; sbe will be far too polite to use it up- 
on usin ber own bouse, Indeed, sie only 
does use it in self-defence, and if we 
show regard for ber feelings she will be 
careful of ours, 

if you had been introduced to Mre. Oar- 
penter Bee in the sunshine of a May day 
you would bave thought her « gay and 
widdy thing, without a serious thought in 
her little meiailio biue body, flashing about 
in the sunshine on four gausy wings. 

A very gay little inact she was then, 
hardly more thana quarter of an inch in 
length, Mitting bere and there amonst tie 
trees, just, ae If she were intoxicated with 
May sunetine, 

It shows bow mistaken one may be by 
appearances, Mra, Carpenter Bee is not a 
creature made only to enjoy aspring day; 
she has her work todo in this world, and 
she does it eo well that you must beg her 
pardon at onoe If you have thought of her 
asa bappy idler. 

She belongs to a family noted for its per- 
severance aod industry. She ia not one of 
the hive bees: remember that. 

They are fainily oonnections of bers, bat 
that is all, She lives quite by herself, and 
when we go & see her we sheil find her 
alone. 

Shall we not see Mr. Carpenter Bee you 
ask? 

No; he takes himself off somewhere, and 
leaves hie littie wife to bear all the respon. 
sibilities of home and do all the work, 

Very naoghty of him I think I hear you 
Bay. 

Well,you know he Is only a bee; it would 
be naughty of him If he knew or bad been 
taugbt any better, 

Mra, Carpenter Kee dos not mind in the 
least being left; she loves her work, and 
perhaps if her husband stayed at bome she 
would turn him out for being in her way. 

Oome and jet us find ber. 

We do not need the magic carpet to day, 
her house le not far to seek: bere, in this 
old garden post, soft and just getting ready 
to decay. If it were quite rotten she would 
not choose it for ber home, but when the 
wood Is rather soft she is saved a lot of 
troable, 

Now Il want to show you something of 
the strength of purpose ant power of en- 
durance which are in the little body that 
onose danced so airily in the sunsaine. 

You wiil find the same thing in the world 
by and by; some of the people who laugh 
the moat, and are the brightest of heart and 
spirit, will bear the mostand get through 
the moat, 

Mre Carpenter Bee would hare no ob- 
jection to fin ting a hole ready drilled into 
the post she has fixed upon for her home; 
if there bad been sucha one she would 
have filled It up to sult ber purpose, but as 
there was no bole she set to work to make 
006. 

She carries her boring apparatus in ber 
Jawa, you know; or, to speak solentifically, 
in her mandibles, And a wonderful in- 
strumentit is, and eo cleverly adapted to 
the work she has ‘o do, 

Kut do not suppose that because a bee is 
a bee that each one is supplied with sxact- 
ly the same tools; bow oould they do such 
diferent work if they were? There are 


differences inthe mandibles of diflerent 
Dees 


[ve is a good-sounding name, is it not? 


"A ese jaws of hera, Mra. Carpenter 





goawe off a i! 6 tof the soft w 


files away with it, and drops it; back she 
comes, gnaws off another piecs, and files 
away again, in another direction this time. 
She knows better than to put all these tiny 
bits of wood In the same spot, and we must 
watoh her very closely,for there is 8 reason 
—and a very good one too—for everything 
she does, 

When she files away with her pieces, 
dropping them always in different direc 
tions, she does not fiy straight back to the 
post either, but she makesa little circuit, 
and gots back in a roundabout away. 

Why does she do this? 

It isa wise and necessary precaution of 
hers; she has sot to work to prepare for ber 
future babies, and it is for their sakes she 
takos all this care, as you will bear, 

She is trying to avoid attracting any ob- 
servation; she wants to keep the place she 
has fixed upen for her house aa secret as 
possible, for she knows of at least one pair 
of eyex—those of her most mischievous 
enemy—that will beon the look-out, and 
waiting to take advantage of any unguard- 
ed moment. 

It seems quite a little thing to you thata 
bee should makeahole ina post, but to 
little Mra, Carpenter Bee itis trulya tre 
mendous undertaking 

When the nole is made wide and deep 
enough for her purpose, her task becomes 
ap easantone. She files away to the fields 
then to gather pollen from the flowers, and 
carries it home on her hind legs, 

Nhe will have to take imany trips back- 
warde and forwards before she has gather- 
ed enough bee-bread to pack into the bot- 
tom of her house, When this is done, she 
layaa tiny white egg on it, and then sets 
to work Ww bulld a roof over this egg and 
the food supply for the baby that will come 
outofit. If thereis@ ciay quarry any- 
where near, she will go to that now, and 
bring bome clay enough to make the roof, 
Or partition, molstening it with liquid 
giue of which she carriesa supply in her 
mouth, 

When one egg has been covered in, she 
gaibers more pollen, jays anothe: egg, 
makes another roof over it; then more pol- 
len, another egg, and another roof, 

Busy little creature that she is, she never 
rests until the hole has been filled up in 
this way, and five, six, seven, or eight eggs 
bave been iaidand divided off from one 
another. 

She dooa not fill the hole quite up, but 
leaves just enough space for herself to sit 
inside, and wait for the coming out of her 
babies. So here she is at home, and this is 
how we find the industrious little mother, 
waiting and watching for the arrival of her 
little ones, 

The eggs soon hatch out a tiny white 
worm in each cell, and they fall to work 
upon the store of pollen at once, eating 
with all their might. 

By-and-by this worm, or larva, as it is 
called, becomes a pupa, or chrysalis: then 
a little later the pupa skin bursts, and out 
comes the full fledged bee—legs, wings, 
and all complete. 

The baby in the bottom oe!! has to wait 
until all the rest sre ready, and then up 
they go togladden the heart of the hard- 
working little mother. 
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OBEDIEACE REWARDED. 





BY L. O, 





O1e evening, Edward was talking to a 
lady who visited at his mother’s house, 
about a vary large kite, which be said used 
to fly higher than the tallest trees. “And 
what has become of this famous kite?’’ 
asked the lady. 

“Oh,” replied Edward, ‘it flew to the 
top of the bouse and caught in one of the 
chimneys; and when it was taken down 
the paper was torn to pieces; but I am giad 
the frame was not brokeg, for when I have 
money enough | shall buy some very large 
sheets of paper,#nd makea kite quite as 
large as the one I have lost.” 

The lady took a few sbiilings from ner 
purse and gave them to Edward, that he 
might buy the paper for his kite wnenever 
he chose, 

Edward turned the money in his hand, 
but did not speak. Soon after, the lady 
went out of the room, and did not see Ed. 
ward again that night. 

The next morning, as she was coming 
down stairs to breakfast, she heard a whis- 
pering sound, and she saw Franoes, Ed. 
ward's eldest sister, running to peep, as if 
to look for some one. Just as the lady 
reached the parlor door, Edward came for- 
ward and put a letter in ber hand, and then 
ran away 80 quickly, that the lady could 
not find time to speak to him. 

She opened the letter and was astonished 
to find the money she had given E!iward 


wre t She then read the f 





lowing words: ‘Mother does not permit us 
to sccept money from any visitors: I sm 
very much obliged to you, and sbould 
have been glad to buy the paper for my 
kite; but 1 cannot keep it without disobey- 
ing motber.” 

Now, the lady knew that Edward could 
not write;—therefore, tnat Frances must 
have advised him to retarn the money, and 
that it was not hisown doing. 

Bat she /earned, that Eiward bad beg- 
g4d bie sister to write for bim; and she was 
so happy to find ber little friend an obedt- 
ent boy, that she promised she would ask 
his mother to allow bim to receive the 
mouey; aod “I think,” said she, ‘your 
motber will not refase, when she bears 
how well you hsve obeyed her’ com- 
mends.”’ 

All the children were assembled in the 
parior after breakfast, when the lady was 
telling the bistory of the money to their 
mother, They were very much sfraid that 
Edward would not be permitted to keep 
it; but their mother would not refuse the 
kind lady’s request, and the children man- 
ifested their joy, by jumping about the 
room, 

Edward was particularly bappy, because 
bis mother praised bim, and said she 
should be abie todepend on him for the 
future. He ran up stairs to put his money 
in a drawer, for he could not buy his paper 
that day, as the shop where it was sold was 
two miles from his father’s house. 

His brothers and sisters were preparing 
to havea game at blind man’s biuff; and 
they called him to come and play with 
them. It was Edward’s taro to be bilind- 
folded, and as he was running round the 
room, he accidentally ran against the win- 
dow, and broke a pane of glass. This waa 
a terrible accident! 

Edward knew tbat he ought to run di- 
rectiy, and tell bis mother that he had 
broken a window, as she had commanded 
him always to tell her of any accidents that 
happened. Bat he did not move at first, 
for he also recollected that he must give ail 
bis money to pay for the mending of the 
window; for their father had made a rule 
that bie children must always pay for what 
they broke. 

Frances thought it wou/d be better for 
bim to go to his mother immediately. 

“Ob yes,” said he, ‘I intend to tell her 
very soon; bat I must wait a little while, 
for 1 feel ashamed to go into the room at 
present; fatber is there, and the lady who 
gave me the money. 

His sister still entreated bim to go direct- 
ly; Edward went up stairs very slowly, for 
he was considering what he sbould say to 
his mother. He at length opened thedoor, 
and went round the back of herchair, He 
stood there for some time, until his mother 
toid him that he shook ber chair too much, 
she could not work, and requested bim to 
go down stairs, to play with his brothers 
and sisters, 

“{ have broken a window,’’ whispered 
Edward. 

‘‘] am sorry to hear it,”’ said his mether, 

When bis father heard that a window 
was broken, he asked him for the money 
to pay for it. 

Edward went up stairs to fetch the money 
that he bad received in the morning trom 
the lady. 

His father took the money because he 
would never aliow his children to neglect 
any regulation he made; for he wished to 
teach them to be careful, and not to injure 
anything while they were at play. 

It they knew they should be obliged to 
pay forany damage they might do, they 
would exercise much greater care, and a 
habit of carefulness is of great im por- 
tance. 

The lady who had given Edward the 
money, was presentall the time, and she 
could not heip feeling very sorry for his 
disappointment; she was bappy however, 
to find that he would neither be disobe- 
dientto bis parents, nor attempt to de. 
ceive them by concealing anything from 
them, 

This lady lived at some distance from 
Edward; but aa soon as she returned home, 
she went toa shop,apnd ordered several 
articles for the children; Eiward received 
a hobby-horse, and great was the delight of 
the children, when confined in the house 
Oo rainy days, to mount the gallant littie 
steed,and endeavor to imitate their father’s 
horsemanship, when procoeeding to town 
ov L'ghtfoot. 

EKdward, too received a large kite from 
his kind friend, when the spring arrived, 
and it was the right time for flying kites, 
Edward received it joyfully, and his ps. 
rents were happy to see him rewarded for 
his obedience. 

Toe kite proved to be a very fine one, 
and hie brothers and sisters acoc m panied 


the field whenever he wished to 





raise it, assisting him in getting it up, and 
enjoyed themselves much in seeing it fy 
to a great height in the air. 


BIRDS AS PROPHETS: 








That birds bave jong been guides to sail. 
ors and agriculturisis every one who knows 
anything about popular weather progaocs- 
tics is well aware, 

Not oniy bave the flight and general ac. 
tion of birds been noted by all civilized na. 
tions, but among barbarous tribes in this 
and otber lands the migratory habits of the 
feathered tribe have discounted prognos. 
tics of official weather forecasters, 

Wind, rain, and other 
cbanges are predicted by those who nar- 
rowly watch the migration of birds, and 
sailors in particular, who are close obsery- 
ers ofthe heavens above, the atmosphere 
around thew, and the © aters beneath them, 
base their prognostics on all the peouliar 
phases of land, water, and sky, and the 
elemenis of life which peopie them, 

Among the_birds which serve to guide 
the sailors to look out for squalls, the sail. 
or expects wind when the cormorants fiy 
jand ward. 

if the gull soarsto lofty heights and, 
circling round, utters sbrili cries, a storm 
is approaching. 

If the parrots whistle on shipboard it will 
rain. Ifthey drees their feathers and are 
wakefal it will storm the next day, 

Ifthe petrels gather under the stern of 
the ship bad weather will follow. 

The stormy petrel surely betokens stormy 
weather, and no sooner do they gather in 
nambers under the wake ofa ship than 
sailors prepare to meet an impending tem. 
pest. 

Hunters are close observers of the habits 
of birds, and many prognostics are learned 
frou the vocabulary of an experienced bun- 
ter, who will etay indoors in the morning 
when an amateur hunter will be tempted 
out bya ciear sky, to come back in the 
rain, or will find that a moderate tempera- 
ture in the morning is no sure precursor of 
awarm day. Among the prognostics the 
hunter draws from birds a few will suffice; 


lf birds in the autumn grow tame, 
The winter will be too cold for game. 


Bats flying late in the evening indicate 
fair weather, but if they speak fiying it will 
rain on the following day. 

lf chickens crow before sundown it will 
rain the next day. Ili they go out in the 
rain it will rain all day. If they run to 
shelter it will not rain long. if they come 
off the roost at night rain will soon follow. 

One crow fiyiog alone is a sign of foul 
weather, but if the crows fly in pairs tbe 
weather will be fine, If crows make much 
noise and fly in acircie rain s expected. 

if the cuckoo halloos in low iand it will 
rain; if on high land it will be fair, 

Domestic fowl look towards the sky be- 
fore rain and g» to roost in the daytime. If 
they stand on one leg the weather will be 
cold, lf birds are fat and sleek in Febru- 
ary it is a sign of more cold weather. 

If geese walk Eastand fly West it will 
be cold. Pigeons return to their dovecotes 
unusually early before rain. 

Owls hooting in tbe daytime indicates 
rain, but itat night the weather will be fair, 


When the peacock loudly bawis 
Soon we’ll have both rain and squalis, 


When wild geese and wild ducks move 
South the weather will be cold; if North 
the weatber will be warm, and birds mi- 
grate South much early if the winter will 
be early. A severe winter follows if the 
crows fiy South, bat if they fy North it 


will be an open winter, 
0 a 


FRANK GRATTON, a painter, was charged 
before Justice Kavansugn at Long Island 
City, L. 1., with throwing a pot of paint 
over the hand and face oi Nicholas Red- 
line, completely spoiling the latter’s per- 
sonal appearance for the time being. rat 
ton was employed painting a bouse in 
Datcb Kills, He bed placed a twenty-five 
foot ladder against Rediine’s house, which 
stood within three feet of the building 
which he was working on, 

Redline ordered him down, and to bas 
ten the painter’s movements he pulled at 
the foot of the ladder with a hoe. Gratiwoa 
is nearsighted, and, fearing that Rediine 
would upset the ladder, be upset his bucket 
of red paint. 

It struck Redline on the head and made 
him look like an Indian. He ran shouting 
down the atreet,foliowed by a crowd which 
quickly gathered. He ran intoa barber 
shop where his appearance caused s panic 
among the patrons of the place. Some took 
the paint for blood and shouted for the 
police. Rediine’s bair had to be shaved of 
to the Scaip. 
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MEMORY BELLS. 





BY NIWETTE M. LOWATER 





Why do you haunt me, dreams of the past? 
Tender blue eyes full of passionate pain, 

Lips mute with anguish, hands tightly clasped, 
Do you think me bappy, that you come againy 

Some terrible spell te upon me to-nighi— 
The past, like a Nemesis, clutches my beart; 

I see but one face, with its agony white— 
Depart, I beseech you, 0 visions, depart! 


ls it not enough that my step has grown slow, 

And my eyelids are heavy with unshed tears? 
Must I still bear your voice—stern, passionate, low, 

Like the voice of doom: ‘‘In the coming years 
You will long for the love you have cast away, 

For the heart you have trampled ‘under yvuur feet, 
For the arm whose strength would have been your 

stay, 
And then my vengeance will be complete,’ 


How the memory-belis toll o'er the grave of the 
past! 
How the ecboes roll through my tortured brain! 
The pride that I leaned on has failed at last, 
And I call it back to my ald in vain, 
I buried the past in a grave wide and deep, 
Butthe shadowy ghosts will awake and arise; 
Oh, say you forgive me, and let them sleep! 
| pray you bave mercy, O haunting biue eyes! 
«a 


EARLY TELEGRAPSHS. 





The ancient Greeks and R mans practis- 
ed telegraphy with the help of pots filled 
with straw and twigs saturated in oil, 
which, being placed in rows, expressed cer- 
tain letters according to the order in which 
they were lighted; but the only one ot 
their con!rivances that merits a detailed de- 
scription was that invented by a Grecian 
general named A! 1eas, who flourished in 
the time of Aristole, intended tor commu. 
n'cation between the generals of an army. 

It consisted of two exactly similar ear h- 
en vessels, filled with water, each provided 
with a cock that would discharge an «qual 
qoantity of water ina given time, so that 
tne whole or any part of the contents 
would escape in precisely the eame period 
from both vessels. . 

On the surface of each floated a piece of 
cork supporting an upright, marked cf 
into divisions, each division having a cer- 
tain sentence inscribed upon it. Oue of the 
vessels was placed at each station; and 
when either party desired to communicate, 
he lighted a torch, which he left unt:] the 
otner did the same, as @ sign that he was 
all attention. 

Oe the sender of the message lowering or 
extinguishing his torch, each party imme- 
diately opened the cock of his vessel, and 
so left it until the sender relighted his torch 
when it was at once closed. The receiver 
then read the sentence on the division of 
the upright that was level with the mouth 
of the ve.sel, and which, it everything bad 
been execuied with exactness, corresponded 
with that of the sender, and 80 conveyed 
the desired intimation. 

To descend to more modern times. Kes- 
sler in his ‘‘Concealed Arts’’ advised the 
cutting out of characters in the bottom of 
casks, which would appear luminous when 
& light was placed in inside. 

In the ‘Spectator’ of December 6 1711, 
there is an extract from Sirada, an Iialian 
historian, who published his ‘ Prolusiones 
Academics’’ in 1617 In the passage re 
ferred to, the modern system of telegrapby 
is curiously indicated. It is as follows: 

‘Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives 
an account of a chimerica] correspondence 
between two iriends by the help of a cer- 
tain loadstone, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needies, 
when one of the necdies so touched began 
wo move, the other, though at never 80 
great a distance, moved at the same time 
and in the same manner. He tells us that 
the two friends, being esch of them p 8 
sessed of one of these needles, made a kind 
ofa dial-plate, inscribing it with the four- 
and.twenty letters, in the same manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the 
ordinary dial-plate. 

“They then fixed one of the needles on 
each of these plates in such a manner that 
it could move round without impediment 
80 as to touch any of the four-and-twenty 
letters. Upon their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed 
to withdraw themeelves punctually into 
their closets ata certain hour of the day, 
and to converse with one another by means 
of this, their invention. 

‘‘Accordingly, when they were some hun- 
dred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his c'oset at the time appointed 
and immediately cast his eye upon hw dia 
plate. If he had a mind to write anything 
to his triend, he directed his needle to 





every letter that formed the words which 
he had oceasion for, making « little pause 
at the end of ever word or sentence, to 
avoid confusion. 

“The friend, in the meanwhite, saw bis 
Own sympathetic needle moving of itseif 
to every ictter which that of his correspon 
dent poloted at. By this means they talk- 
ed together across a whole continent, aud 
conveved their thoughts to one another in 
an instant over cities or mountains, seas or 
deserts.’’ 

It was not till near the close of the seven 
teenth ceutury that a really practical sys- 
tem of visual signalling from hil) to hill 
was introduced by Dr. Hooke, whose at- 
tention had been turned to the subject of 
the siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

He erected on the top of several hills 
having a sky-line background three high 
poles or masts, connected at their upper 
ends by a cross piece. The space between 
two of these poles was filled in with tim- 
bers to form a screen, behind which the va- 
rious letters hung in order on lines, and, 
by means o! pulleys, run out into the clear 
space between the other two, when t.ey 
stood out clear against the sky line. 

The letters were thus ran out and back 
again in the required order of spelling, and 
were divided iuto day aad night letters— 
the former being made of deals, the jatter 
with the addition of links or lights; besides 
which there were certain conventional 
characters to represent such sentences as, 
“[ am ready to communicate,”’ ‘I am 
ready to receive.’’ 

In his description of the device, read be- 
fore the Royal Society on the 21st of May 
1648, Dr. Hooke, after claiming tor it the 
power of transmitting messages to a station 
thirty or forty miles distant, said: 

‘For the performace of this we must be 
holden to a late inventiun, which'we do not 
find any of the ancients knew; that is, the 
eye must be assisted with telescopes, that 
whatever characters are exposed at one 
station may be made plain and disiin- 
guishable at the other.’’ A cipher code 
was subsequently added by an ingenious 
Freochman named Am patona. 

A great stride was made in 1793 by M. 
Chappe, a citizen of Paris, wuen the 
French Ravolution directed al! the energus 
of that nation to the improvement of the 
art of war; reporting On whose machine to 
the French Convention in August of the 
following year, Barere remarked: 

‘ By this invention, remoteness and dis 
tance almost disappear, and al! the com- 
munications of correspondence ere ¢ ftecied 
with the rapidity of the twinkling of ac 
eye”’ 

This machine could be made to assume 
certain positions which were symboli- 
cal of letters of the alphabet. In work. 
ing, nothing dependea on the operator’s 
manual ekill, as the movements were regu 
lated mechanically. 


brains of Bold. 


To give much and expec: little is one 
secret of good fellowship. 


Love will never be constrained; it molts 
away under the least touch of tyranny. 


No one can arrive at perfection, or ac- 
quire true virtue save by means of humbie, faith{ul 
and continual prayer. 


Nothing draws us nearer to others than a 
display of unaffected good nature and kindly bear- 
ing. Instinct discriminates between the rea! and the 
sham. 

Those whose gentle ways spring from 
the true source are indeed blessed; their geniaiity is 
not only a fountain of contentment Ww themselves, 
but it defines happiness to others. 


Take heed of the arrow—it flies noise 
lessly and penetratesas notsiessly; yet it inflicts an 
almost incurable wound and kilis suddenly—this ar- 
row is nothing else than vain-glory. 


One of the characteristics of sanctity, is 
to be unexacting and uncomplaining. Every com- 
plaint, even when just, throws us back one step in 
our ascent up the heights of virtuc. 


Baware of lightly condemning the actions 
of others; the intention of our neighbor must be con- 
sidered, and tbis is often right and pure,even though 
theaction may outwardly appear reprehensible. 


Let us be particularly on our guard Ire! 
vanity or self love, insinuating itecif into our ac- 
tions, if not at the beginming, at least during their 
continuance or at their close, ruip the value of tuem. 


The best beloved is he who gladiy n ours 








out the wealth of bis affection without measure or 
com parison—who trusts his friend aud ferris graie‘ul 
for bis love and conSidence, but who exacts 20 ne 


There .re few things which 


argely ailke LO Lhe Lapp bess 40 
juai aad he welfare o t om y ast 
menend womeas to gureue exce - 





for its own sac, 





Femininities, 
oe York Borosis has 165 members 


Women bave tewer vices than men; but 
they have stronger prejudices. 


Mies Jennie Fox aged 18 years, of Clark 
county, Lll., has received a check for $1,000,000 left 
ber by an uncle who died in Texas, 


Husband: ‘ Let us go to the lecture to 
night.*’ Wife: ‘‘l have nothing to wear.'' Huse- 
band: ‘*Then let us go to the opera.'' 


A young woman bas just taken first 
place at McGill University, Canada, this year, and 
of five medals women have captured three, 


An Aroostook, Me , couple were married 
recently whose combined ages were 29 years, the 
bride being 14 and the bridegroom one year her se- 
nior, 


Ouida uses On ber hair and eyebrows a 
scent that costs $30 an ounce. She can't bear starched 
muslin, and the touch of veivet makes her flesh 
creep. 


Mrs. Langtry says: ‘‘A woman of the 
deadest white skin, with light blue eyes and blonde 
hair, becomes a poem when she dons a yellow 
gown,’ 


S.anley’s chosen bride was the sujcect ot 
the famous painting ‘Yes or No?'' And it hap- 
pened oddly that he didn’t get the ‘‘Yes'’ antil his 
second proposal. 

She: ‘‘€z-a, where are you going to take 
meand the children this summer?'’' He: ‘‘Hha’n't 
take you anywhere, I suppose I'll have to send you 
somewhere, though.'’ 


Harry: ‘‘Aod do you think, dearest, tha’ 
you will always love me as you do now?’’ Dearest: 
**Oh, never mind the future, Harry; sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’* 


It may be that visitors in Central Park 
New York, are ‘‘surprised and pleased'’ at the sight 
of a woman riding straddle back along the bridle 
paths, but we take leave to doubt it. 


Once strong weil-directed blow sends the 
nail truer to its home than doa dozen coaxing taps, 
One fit and earnest word carries more weight than 
doee a whole yard of bigh-flown eloquence, 


A tond mother in Baltimore, after search 
ing over nearly the entire town, one day recently, 
for her missing 4-year-old chiid, went into the bed- 
room and there found the iittle one sound asicep, 


Julia Honore Grant, the 16 year old 
daughter of Minister Fred Grant, can speak Spanish, 
German and French, She will make up for the time 
lost by her historic grandfather, the ‘‘sllent man.'' 


Tne ‘‘beetstesk tenderer’ is a new-tan. 
gied invention which agents from the dressed beef 
districts of the West are said to be endeavoring to ia- 
troduce into the Loarding-house districts of Kasiern 
cities, 

It is said that the Princess of Wales is 
not charmed at the prospect of becoming a «rand- 
mother and protests against it by dressing more 
youthfully than ever, in spite of her constantly in- 
creasing deafness. 


According to an ¢fficial estimate, public 
instruction ls provided in Bengal for 1 boy in 4 of the 
population, and for only one girlin 57, In Bombay 
2 per cent. of the boysaand 8 per cent. of the giris 
are enrolled in the schools, 


Mra D Exquisite, a bride: ‘‘Harry, dear, 
why does Mr L'Haberdash lean over the table in 
such a dreadful way whea he eats his soup?'* Harry: 
**The instinct is inberited from twenty generations 
of ancestors who had beards and not napkins,’ 


Biiil grouod for hope. ‘Bat, Clara, what 
could you bave been thinking of, to engage yourseif 
tosuch an absent-minded man?’’ ‘‘I repent my 
word every minute; but my bope is that when we get 
to the church he will forget and say ‘no’ instead of 
*yes. vee 

A colored dentist in Macon, Ga, uses no 
instruments except bis fingers in extracting teeth 
By means of long practice his Gngers have become 
as strong a6 forceps, acd he ciaims that be can pull 
teeth faster and with less palo than any dentist with 
instruments. 


The wile of an English lord who ia trav. 
eling with him in [ndia has had the bonor of killing 
a tiger, and will return bome to receive an ovation. 
The tiger was caught ln atrap, tied In a knot and 
laid on the ground, and she walked ap and shut bim 
with a pistol. 


Daring the summer holidays of each 
year the immense'y wealthy Duke of Westmiaster 
takes Ip about §% in sizpeuces and ebhiiilogs, paid 
by sight-seers for admission tw bis country seat, 
Katou Hall, He givesevery penuy of tt to cuarita- 
ble Institutions. 


Mabel: ‘‘The man who marries me mus' 
have a good, big bank sccount.’’ Emma: ‘*You 
don’t mean to say you will marry solely for 
money?'’ Mabel: ‘No, notexactly; but If any one 
swears he loves me I shall require a deposit merely 
asan evidence of govud faith.'’ 


Helen K:l ar, a deaf, dumb and biind 
girl from Tuscumbia, Ala., bas within the last few 
weeks been taught lo speak intelligibly. Tulse is the 
only well authenticated case of the kind that has 
ever been known in the world, The faculty of articu 
late speech was acquired through the sense of feei- 
ing. 

Miss Gadder: ‘Ono, dear! I do hate 
Spring! It'ssoch bard work for me torelect becom. 
ing gowns and bonsets, | do so envy Mrs, May- 
fair.’’ Mre. Chase ‘‘Why, my love?’ Mies tiad- 
der: ‘*Because she looks lovely in wourning, and 
she hassuch luck that ecarcely three moaths pass 
that she does not lose a relative,*’ 





Recently, while a Buffalo family was 


moviug, the mother suddenty miseed ibe baby The 
infant could be heard crying, and the mother fualiy 
conjectured that ene was ineide of & roll of carpet. 
it wastrue. The vbady bad beeo leit la Lhe middle of 
the sitting-?7oom @ or, and the men who took up the 
Carpet weer a Ureadtb ver ber w at sDeeryv ra 
r 4 n 8 Lou t a 
a Ww wa 











FAasculinities, 
A learned fool is more foolish than an 


ignorant {col, 


Niture makes us vagabonds, the world 


makes as respectable. 

The lover, like the husband, is the last 
man to get at the facts. 

It frequently turns ont that the qaeen of 
diamonds isa kLnave of hearts, 

‘K-doap’’ comes trom the napping or 
stealing of a kid, gipsy tor child, 


Ose word—‘‘drink'’--+ xplainsthe down 
fall of a once wealthy Pitteburger who was admitie:! 
tw the Almshouse lately, 

Many a man who otj-cts t» cariyings 
bundie home from the provision store govs home 
from the barroom loaded, 

Etna:  Is’s the little things that tell in 
this life.’ May; **Well, you'd (hink soilf you had 
two small brothers, as I have,"' 

The greater part of our lives la thrown 
away in fiction, Itisonily ia maturer years that we 
awake to the stern realities of life. 

C.lonel Yerger: ‘Well, how did you 
like the ple-nic?** Gilhooly: ‘'l was so gladto get 
home again that I was giad | went.'’ 

‘Jonn,"’ esid the dying man, ‘‘will you 
be one of my pall-bearers?'' ‘'L shall be only too 
giad to, old fellow,’ replied Jotn, sympatheit- 
cally. 

Tbe Duke of Northumberland. perhaps 
the greatest land-owner in England, has just en- 
tered his Sist year. He owns more than Av 0 
acres, 

A Washington lady who has attended 
many baseball matches says she has learned that the 
pitcher does not try to throw the ball so that the man 
can bit it. 

Henpeck says that his wife's mental re- 
eourcesare Inexheusitbie. She's continually giving 
him a piece of her mind, withou. any apparent fail 
log off ia the original supply. 

M:x O Roll says: ‘ Club Ife is unknown 
io France, except awong the very upper classes 
Man aud wife are constently together, and France |e 
a nation of Darbye and Joans.'' 

Atthe bachelors’ assemoly. Miss [oa- 
cher, aged %: ‘*There are numerous pretty young 
girle here to-night, aren't there?’' Mr. Oncort, eng- 
aeatively; ‘Yes; end there are some pretty vid ones, 


tuo ” 

An obstinate farmer in New Jeraey, who 
refused to pay wil because the road was to bad con- 
dition, saw his folly aflerwards, when, on belng 


sued, he had to pay costa amounting to $ The toll 


waea fow cents, 


A tramp piled a lot of ties on the N orth 


ero Pacific track, near Portland, Oregon, the other 
night, and then gave warning to an approaching 
train He succeeded in being made a hero and in 


liviog high until close questioning eilcited « con!es- 
sion, 

D.) you know how full the world is, »!! 
around you, of things that are iniesed by those whey 
say nothing, but go on Iiving somehow without 
them? De you know bow largess part of iife, even 
young iife, le made of days that bave never been 
lived? 


“LT will bea sister ty you,’’ she anid, 
**'No,’’ he replied sadly; ‘'l've gut one sleler who 
wears my neckties, borrows car fare, loseamy hair 
brush, pulse tidies all over (he furniture lo wy room, 
and expects me totake hertothe theatre twicea 
week. Lthink Ili goout latothe world and forget 
you,’* 

Young Paris mas ers are now said 
wear colored shirte—piot, blue or red—lo the even 
ing. They are dieplayed with the regular iow-cut 
evening walst-coates, and to heluhten the contrast 
they are fastened by large jet aiude Ihe demand for 
such shirtets aireaiyeo great thal they caunut be 
made [ast enough, 


A couple in Hanc ck county M;>, who 
promlieed over ® yeare ago to take each other for 
better or tor worse, teem to have suddenty come to 
QS realizing sense that their engagement had been 
long enough, a6 @ local paper reports that the minie- 
ter was called on one night recently to get out of bed 
and perform the marriage ceremony. 


Acertain Young Men's Chriatian Asso 


elation recentiy invited a gentieman to deliver an 
address, the did eo, and Battered bLimeseil thal be 
bed made a go. d Impreesion on the audiecoe, bul was 
somewhat taken aback when the (nhalirman « 
close of bis address gave out the bymn, ‘Art 
weary, art thou languld, art thou sore oppress 


Judge: “It would be more respec tul to 
this cour:, sir, If sou would keep your handa out of 


your pockew. Why do you not du 60, birt’ Le- 
fendant: ‘‘Just for the novelty of the thiog. your 
honor,’' Judge: *' Novweity What diye mean? 

Defendant: ‘'Factis, your honor, my alloroey bas 
had his hands in there so long L'in Uctled lo death w 


get achanceat thew myseif.’’ 


It ig devoutly to be Loped that the favor 
ite wife of the Shab will recover her evesigh’: at VI 


enna, whither she bas gone lo be reilev 
bie with ber optics, The court puysicians a! Teheran 
who advieed the visit to Vienna, were locmed upat 
the time of her departure, and they will nol be lib- 
erated uulll ebe salfeiy returos§ If sve dice from Lhe 
Operation they will be promplly pul to death 


Friquent!'y the manner in which both 


soie and heel are wort away is the result of the 
wearer's wode of wakiog For lostance, the man 
who le bow-legged naturally treads O@rat, in waiting, 
on the outer side of the sole; theef-etol thie will be 
to wear off (hatelie ia advance Of Lhe uller parts, 
With the man ewhovee Boers turo inwar whetls 
termen enock-Enee l the effeet will be i 
site. 

Although Mr Lin« } Was met! 
many things be wae sivv: yia some f a 
f s ei ee i e > per ary ‘ 

’ r a ne a 
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Recent Book jssues. 


FRESE PRRIODIVALA, 

In the Jane pumber of the Jvpular 
Neience Monthly president Andree DL. 
Witte basa paperon “The Antiquity of 
Man and Egyptology.’’ Herbert Spencer 
oonciudes bis articie on “Jastice.”” Hon 
David A. Welis coutribates a desoription 
of certain * Evidences of Giecial Action on 
MH uthesstern Conneotiout.” Prof, O. H. 
Henderson bas the fourth of his lilustrated 
articles on glass ineking—‘‘In the Atelier 
of a Giass Worker.’"" Among other articles 
are, “Atmospheric Dust,” by Dr. Willtam 
Maroet; Utility in Arobitecture,’’ by Karr 
Ferree; Education ant Orime,”’ by Rev 
A. W. Gouid; “Affirmative Side of Agnos 
tiolam,"’ by James A. Skilton; an filustrat 
od desor!ptica of ‘Tin and its Native Land” 
“Antmal end Piant Love;” “Nataral and 
Artificial Cements;" asketoh of Theodore 
Noh wann, the discoverer of the oell theory 
in biology, with a portrait; and a well fill- 
ed EK litor’s Table, bD, Appleton & Co., 
pablishers, N. Y. 


Lippineott's Maggaine tor June lean em- 
inentiy readab.e numoer, The complete 
novel, “Olroumstantial Evidence,’’ is oon 
tributed by Mary E,. Niickney. Kobert 
Kenneway Dovgias hasan interesting ar- 
ticie upon ‘“Lbe Origin of Chinese Culture 
and Oivilization.” A paper upon the late 
George H. Boker ia furnished by an inti- 
toate friend, Kiohard Henry Stoddard, 
Kobert Burns Wileon, a Southern poet, has 
@ poem entitied ‘Lee; A Chant of Remem 
brance.”” *Fiotion forthe People’’ is ap 
entertaining article by Arthur Goddard, 
Joanette L. Gilder contribates an amusing 
character sxetoh entitied Joy,"and Agnes 
Koepplier bas a piquant essay on" Reality tn 
Ficiion,” The firet instalinentof an en- 
tertaining werioe ocalied “ound Robin 
Talks” appearsinthie number, It gives 
av account of the gathering together of a 
ooliection of bright people, iInclading Ja- 
lian Hawthorne, Max O'R3ll, John Hab 
berton, Edger Fawoett, Maurice Barry- 
more, and otners, The article is full of 
ainueing aneodotes, clever talk and bril- 
liat repartee, 


The June Magazine of American His. 
(ory coupletes the twenty-third volume of 
thie monthly. The tesue for June ie as 
usuai rich with interest. In the opening 
article, “Sone Old New Yorkers,” the 
Hon, Cbaries K. Tuckerman presents a 
most entertainiug variety of personal rem! 
nisoence. The second articie is an illus. 
trated sketoh of the fainoas Siinon Kenton 
of Early Kentocky, by Miss Annie E. 
Wilson, entitied “A Pioneer ard bis Oorn 
Patoh,”’ Then followsa strong, carefully 
prepared historic cesay on Canadian aflairs 
by Dr. Prosper Bender,significantiy styled 
‘Our Northern Neigbbors, Difficulties to 
U ston, Race and Oreed Troubies, Uncer- 
tain Future,” Mra, Lawb  farni#hes 
“Amerioan Belles and Brideain Engianud.”’ 
Franklin A. Beober contributes “A Study 
ot Politioal Parties’ which ts crowded with 
good points, Roy Singleton writes a short 
sketch of Bishop Wainwright. Samuel 
Barber bas an 6laborate and very interest- 
ing article on the ‘Dieastere on Long Is 
land Sound.’”’ 


St Nicholas for June has an exciting and 
instructive story,**With Stick and ‘T'aread,”’ 
by L. Clarke Davis, reiating a boy- fisher. 
man’striumphin capturing a red drum 
with rod and reel. It ta illustrated by M, 
J. Burns. Aucther striking story ia “A 
Divided Daty,”’ by M.A.Caseidy. “Hurd. 
ling'’le described and analiyssd by Herbert 
Mapes, interooliegiaie champion, and the 
article ie tliustrated both from photographs 
and hy H, A. Ogden. ‘ Orie," by Florence 
A. Merriam, isa pretty siwory of a pet Ba!- 
timore oriole, illuatrated. A novel feature 
is ‘A Living Coain from Adam to Abra- 
bam Linooin," or a list of bistoric person- 
ayes, Gach Of whom has been seen by the 
next in order, since the beginuing of the 
world. There are poeme by U>lia Thaxter, 
Grace Deno Liteobfieid, Margaret J hoson, 
and Katharine Pyle; aod bumoroas verses, 
or jinnies, by George M. Murphy, Vaien- 
tine Adawse, William Wye Smith, and 
Laura E Richards, The namber is rich 
in continued articies, “Crowded out o’ 
Crofield” for the boye; “Lady Jane” and 
‘“Margarie and ber Papa’’ for older and 
younger girls; “Bat, Bal! and D-amond,’ 
the valuable vase ball series, by Walter 
Oau p; “Six Years in tbe Wiide of Centra! 


Africa,’ by Sianley'’s officer, E. J. Ulave, 
and ‘Through the Back Ages,’’ the geolog 
oa! papers by Toresa ©. Crofton Beside: 
& Leen, DGariy evory De i wi i ri 

\ sireted, bere are the epartments 
and other features of interest, Tue Osentury 


Oo., New York, 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 

















ABOUT TREES. 

The Gret notice of the weeping-willow.an 
ewbhiem of death, in England was sa fol- 
lows: 

Alexander Pope, the poet, while be lived 
in nie pretty ville on the Thames, received 
& present of a basketof figs from Turkey. 
He was informed that the basket was made 
of the seme species «f willow as those un- 
der which the Jews sat, while in eaptivity 
in Babylon. 

Po,e, with a faint hope that these twigs 
would grow, planted them in bis garden, 
and, to bis great delight, they took root. 

Year by year he was besieged by visitors 
wbo begged siips of these pecuilar trees, 
and from them came all the weeping-wil- 
iows in our land, 

S>me doubt is cast on this story; but if it 
ia not true is is at least pretty. 

Ovething ts certain, the prefix “weep. 
ing’ came trom the fact that the Jews of 
4 ble times sat under them and wept. 

The Bohemians had a superstition that it 
was on one of these trees Judas banged 
bimeelf; from which circumstances they 
esteemed it unlucky. 

For some reason, yew-trees generally 
fiud their howe in the oburch yard,probab- 
ly owing to their sombre appearance. Be 
fore the invention of guns, our ancestors 
wade thetr bows of the yew-tree. 

It has been, from the earliest times, re- 
garded as an emblem of mourning, first by 
the Kyyptians, frou whom the Greeks cop- 
led it, 

The Komaus took the idea from the 
(dreeke; and they, In their turn, introduced 
it into EKoglend, with their gooupation of 
the isiand, 

In funeral processions, branches of the 
yew were carried over the dead by tne 
inourners, and thrown under the coffin in 
the grave. It is also aasolitary tree, the 
custom of planting them singly being 
(qually ancient with ite association with 
death, 

The value set upon the yew and other 
trees isshown in apn extract from the ancient 
laws of Walem 

“A consecrated yew,its value is a pound; 
a mnistiewoe branch, three score pence; an 
oak, six ecOre psnce; a yew-tree (not conse- 
crated), filleen pence; a sweet apple, three 
soore penoe;a sour apple, thirty pence; a 
tborn tree, seven pence half penny; every 
otuer tree, four pence.” 

About five miles from the Hertfordshire 
residence of the Marquis of Salisbury, at 
4 piace called Tewin or Jewin, there grows 
from out of a grave five large trees, about 
whioh there hangs a tale. 

lt iseald that Lady Grimetone, during 
her lifetime, denied the existence of a God; 
but added, thatif shefound a God when 
she went bonce,five trees would grow from 
out of her grave. 

In the natural order of events, her unbe- 
lieving ladysbip died and was buried, 
Singularly enough, five trees did grow 
from out of the grave,splitting the masonry 
to pieces, so that it and the railings which 
were around I! became a perfect wreck, 

How wuch truth there may be in the 
story | caunot say, but the slab bore,or did 
bear the following insoription: 

‘Here lyeth inter’d the body of the 
Right Honorable Lady Anne Grimatone, 
wife of Sir Samuel Grimstone, Bart., of 
Gorbambury, in Hertfordshire daughter of 
the tate Right Honorable the Ear! of Tha- 
net, who departed this life Nov, 22, 1713, in 
the 60.b year of ber age.’’ 

Tue circumstance bas frequently been 
qu: ted as affording indubitabie proof of the 
imuportality of tbe aval, 








A BIT or MIsERY —A bit of misery that 
was as COMpiele as Words Can picture was 
ground out of the griet mill of the grim oid 
Tombs Polloe Oourt, New York, lately. 
An old woman, feeble and shaking with 
paisy, stood before the Judge. 

She was clothed In raga, her soanty gray 
hair was disbeveled, and her wrinkled old 
tace and bands were covered witn dirt. She 
was the embodiment of apathetic bhopeless- 
ness as an Officer told how he bad found 
her staggering along James street early on 
Saturday night badly under the influence 
of jiquor,. 

Mary Fisher, sbe told the Judge was her 
name. Was the officer’s story true? Yes, 
she supposed it was, Then sve passed her 
hand wearily across her weak eyes and told 
the court she didn’t remember mauoh that 
bappened on Saturday. 

‘1 was neerly crazy with grief, Jedge,” 
she said. ‘Me man, me husband 
died in the afternoon. Forty years we liv- 
6d together, very poor, but making the best 
of things as we found them. He wasal- 
waysyood tome, Whenthe end came I 
left tue garret where we lived to buys 
suroud, I was oold and wake and hoping 
it would strengiben mel wintand drank 
j.sta wee drap o’' whisky. Whin I got 
vack to ne room | found thatthe body of 
me man bad been taken away by the oor- 
porationg,#ur,and buried, He was the only 
frind | hed. I| felt so bad and so lonely 
that I went out and begin to walk the 
streets, | must have drank some more and 
gotdrank. I’m not used to liquor, yer 

anner, and a very little goes to my head,” 

The old woman was disonarged. Casting 
a look of mute gratitude toward the Judge 
she shambled out of the court into tue 
etreots, 

SuSE catia come 

iT le not Work ihat Kis, but worry. It 
is not the revo. ution that destroys machin- 
ery, but friction. Work is good for the 
soul, good for ttie b My, and good for the 

wind if you wanta good appetite don’t 





worry if you want tw stand well with 
y reeif and the world, and want things to 
go right In your home and your business 
don’t worry. if you want to s se up one 
i hundred cents on the doliar, do not worry. 


FREE! FREE! 
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instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subecription list. 


A REMARKABLE FRBAT.— A despatch 
from New Haven, Conn., says: 

A truck borse performed a remarkable 
teat Monday—swimaming s mile and a half 
acr.es New York Harbor. The horse and 
his mate ran away with a heavy truck wag 
On to which they were attached,and plang 
ed into the water at Long Wharf, oe of 
the horses was killed, but tbe other man- 
aged to extricate himself from the barness 
and struck out forthe East Haven shore. 
He swam directiy awayfrom the wharf, 
pointing straight for the opposite shore. 
Longsboremen followed in a row boat, 
catoulng up with the borse about turee bun- 
dred feet [rom the dook. 

The horse paid no attention to the boat 
men, and kepton swimming in a straight 
line, Abouta quarter of a mile from the 
dock be strack nud and floundered. He 
was bel ped up by the men in the row boat, 
however, and started again fcr the shore, 
A short distance farther on he again strack 
a mod bank, and rolied over on his back, 
but once more be was assisted to his feet, 
and working bis way through the mud, 
again Started out, thia time in deep water. 
He ewam a8 Straigot as an arrow, and did 
not need furtber assistance until within a 
sbort dis‘ance of the shore when be struck 
a reef of fine stone and disappeared under 
the water, The spectators on shore thought 
be bad gone down for good, buttve next 
instant he came to the surface, and, clear 
ing the reef, found a tirm toothold and 
walked ashore through water about three 
feet deep He was exhausted, but apparent 
ly unipjared, 








Tors —It is interesting to visit a toy shop 
in any large city, and learn where all tre 
toyec mefiom. Those made of wood, lixe 
buliding b.ocks and ail games that can be 
turned out by wachinery, are manufactur. 
ed chiefly in America 








Rabver doils, too, are made almost a 
together in this country But when 
coines to band-made toys Germany ieads 


all other nations There js one place, Son- 
neverg, having @ population of about 10 
000, Wu6re almost toe only in iusry is dui: 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$10.00 Owing tothe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
‘nost extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan- 
gusge. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person sbould 
own a full set of his works. Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people. No pereon is well read who bas not perused bis works, 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must be a person who js not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES are each about 5:17 !nches in s'ze and of uniform thickness, 
Toe printing is clear and the type of a readable sizx, They are printed trom 
plates made for this edition, NotT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has tbe opportunity been presented for securing so much valn- 
able reading matter for so small an amount, or with an little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels, Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


mek'nog The people are very r, and 
wages #) low that is no sort of use for 
Americans to try and complete with the 
vbandiwork of these peasants, 

Tbe French excel ail other peoples in 
making expeusive dolis that can taik and 
shut their eyes, and are elaborately dressed; 
but for dolls costing only one cent and up- 
wards nobody can beat the Germans, 

Carved wooden toys,too, whtou are sold 
by thousands in the city of Noremburg, 
are Marvels of cheapness, For instance, a 
set of furniture consisting of three chairs, 
a Duréad, @ table, a sofa and a mirror, al! 
car: fuliy done up in a box, can be brought 
Dy American wholesale dealers for seventy- 
five conte a di zen! Toy horses, cows, ele- 
phants and other animals are made largely 
oy (ue inwaies of German pris: ns, 


— —_— 


AN EXTRAORDINARY TREE.— One of the 
most €X.raord. nary of African trees is that 
KDOWL 48 the baovab, It is alinost a forest 
in itse:f and serves fora complete sylvan 
Pslace on tue ‘argeat scale. Rarely grow- 
ing wore than seventy fevt bign,its branch- 
es extend horizonta!ly, supported by a 
trank which hasa girth greater, it is be- 
lieved, than tnat of any other known tree. 
Ove of these extraordinary trees was found 
In measurein nt to he forty feet in diawe- 
ter. The age of another—counting the con- 
centric ringe--was iound to be 5.000 years 
at the very least, 

— . —— 


Dsimcnico’s “chef” says: “We cannot 
Soké; We cannot chew. Tobacco x; oils 
the taste. Aloohol is a!most as bad, but we 
couid not live in the eternai heat and odors 
without stimuant. We limit it, though, to 
wine at each meal and two cocktails # day. 
We muat kuow everything and never make 
no ista ken, French, Eogiishb, Americans, 
‘bey sere ali alike, and will forgive anj- 
Ding q ZO6r than an ine touelr stou 

acne 





_—— 

UBAR AL powdered aud (akon With @ 
little water is recommends for cl‘ ansing 
ihe blecd, 
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Humorous, 


sak MIGHT AS WELL, 








Too diffident be was to kiss 
The waiden by his side, 

Although he loved the winsome miss 
And sought ber for his bride. 

Said he, asin the twilight'’s gray 
They wandered up and down, 

*‘Au anti-klesing club, they say, 
Has just been formed in town; 

Do you intend to join?*' She sighed, 
And as her lashes feli 

er cheeks with crimson blushes dyed, 
Replied: ‘‘] might as well.’’ 


-—U.N. Nous, 





A currant event—Jelly, 


A bargain counter—A woman. 
Lives from hand to mouth—The dentist. 


Native teacher, to African convert: ‘‘How 


do you like your missionary!’’ Oonvert, ina brown 
study: ‘*Baked!’’ 


A correspondent wants to know “how 
long girls should be courted?’’ On stilts, of course: 
short ones on chairs, 


‘-There’s one good thing about a dog's 
pantes,’* said Harkins, ‘‘What's that?’’ ‘They 
never bag at the Anees,’’, 


“That champagne,’’ said Bliggins, ‘‘is 
whatl calla nectar £t forthe gods *’ ‘*Maybe; bat 
it’s something ofa misfit for human beings, it strikes 
me,’’ 

‘I should think it is wrong for the news- 
papers to treat the new death penalty with so much 
levity.’* ‘**You dov*’* ‘**Yes; electrocution is no 
choke,*’ 


“I wouldn’t be a farmer if some one 
would present me with the’ best farm in the coun- 
try.’ ‘*Why not?’’ ‘*Because a farmer's duty is 
sometimes simply barrowing.’’ 


One of the tunniest things about chil- 
dren is the way, when they have hurt themselves, 
they start and run all over the house until they can 
find somebody to hear them cry, 


Ed: ‘‘What do you understand by a 
paradox?’’ Ned: ‘*Well, for instance, the more ice 
cream you give your girl the warmer grows her af- 
fection for you. Understand?’’ 


Mr. M fison, a weaithy widower: ‘My 
little boy is very slow about learning to walk. I 
really don’t know whattoabout it.’’ Miss Passay: 
‘*Why don't you get him a stepmotber?’' 


Cora: ‘‘Miss Fussantfeather’s hair used 
to be black, I see it has turned to a chestnut. How 
do you account for that?’’ Clara: ‘‘l believe sxe has 
been using the so-called funny papers to do her hair 
up in,.’* 


Mrs. Lushly: ‘‘And there you were, 
when the policeman found you at 3in the morning, 
hugging a cigarsign. Oh, it’s just awful,’’ Mr, 
Luebly: *‘My dear, it surely is not possible that you 
are jealous of acigar sign.’’ 


‘No, I never know where my busband 
is nights,’’ remarked Mrs. Gabley toa lady to whom 
she bad just been introduced, ‘*VDo you know where 
yours is, Mre, Tompkins?’’ 

‘Uh, yes.’’ quietly replied Mrs, Tompkins; ‘*‘I 
buried Mi. Tompkins in Woodlawn Cemetery last 
January.’’ 

‘*How is the lawsuit with the fellow who 
swindled you out of four thousand going on?’’ 

‘Ob, that is all settied,’’ 

“Ab, I see. So you got the money back from 
bimy’’ 

‘No, notat all; but he has married my daugh- 
ter,’? 


Distinguished prince, at foreign water- 
ing place. ‘‘My dear mees, yuu are looking so vigor- 
ous—eo charmeeng! Surely you do not need to drink 
ze wataire.’’ 

American beiress. ‘‘No, Prince. This ls my fifth 
season in Europe. [am not here for wy health this 
time.’’ 


‘‘My dear,”’ said the aunt of a young 
widow to her niece one day, ‘‘is that your husband's 
portrait on the wall?’’ 

**Yes, auntie,’* 

**How blissfully happy, and what a heaven on 
earth must have been his life below,’’ simpered the 
aunt, 

‘Ah, yes,'’ sald the widow; ‘*but we divided the 
thing up, so that when he became bilssful in heaven, 
I became bappy on earth,’’ 


Miss Bountiful: ‘‘How is poor Jobn’to 
day, Mrs, Simmer?’’ 

Mrs. Simmer: ‘*He’s powerful bad, Miss The doc- 
tor says he can’t live more’n a day or two longer."’ 

‘‘Lam sovery sorry! Jobn was such a faithful, 
good servant. Whatcan I do to help you in your 
distress?’* 

Mrs. Simmer: **Well, miss, if you really would 
like to nelp me, I'd be monstrous thankful if you'd 
«ive mea little money to buy s new parlor carpet. 
This one is soshabby I'll be reely ashamed to ask 
folks here to his funeral.’’ 








You can mae a large sum of mioney at wore 
for us iu yourown iccalty lrunng the past 
> few years,those who lave thus worked haw 
receaved over kive Millions of doliars fot 
their services— more than a barre, of money. 
We want afew more workers at once. The 
work is easy, pleasant, adapted to both 
young and od of either sex tou can work 
ali the time orion spare time only. Any one 
can du the work after studying our direce 
tions {ora day ortwo thie the chance of 





@ lifetime for those Who apply atonce Any 





ZT one anywh auvearn SI per month 

r= Great workers, under the most fevorable 

conditions, earn BVO a day and upwards 

No «ieee of people in the world are making 

to much money, without capital, es those at work for us. 
Whatever you have done, of whatever you may do, you should look 
‘eto tus reyulechance. You will find that you can earily make 
ail that we claim and more. If you write to us before we se reall 
the workers we need, we will lave fre you FREER. etter 
write before you rest, and then if you nelude not to go to work, 
orif we cannot employ you, no harm uw done. Every one of our work- 
ers makes big money. Tate & Co . Ror 299, Aurnsts. Maie 






Piso’'s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


1 by druggis 
50c E. T. Hazeitine, Warren, Pa. 
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‘NTERNAY GY EXTERNAY 
Inetantly Stop Pain 
Rhey ‘AND SPECDILY CURE ALL 


MATIC NEL AAcIC NE 
8 dq TIC NEURALGIC NEY 








A representation ofthe engraving on our 
wrappers.—RADWAY & CO. NEW YORK. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Infiamma 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner- 
vousness, Diphtheria, Influenza (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Difficult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


A teaspoonful in a half tumbler of water willina 
few minutes cure Croups, 8 me, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrbwa, Colic, Flatu- 
lency, and al interna! pain.; 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure fever and ague and all other malarious, billicous 
and ower fevers (aided by BADWaY'S PILLS), so 
quick as RADWAY'S BEADY RELIEF, Fifty 
cents per bottie. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
snip hi te tainie 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Chrosic Kbeumatism, Scrotuls, Hacking Dry 
Couvh, Cancerous Affections, Bleeding of tne Lungs, 
White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Disease, Bronchitis, 

Notonly does the Sarsapartilian Keso.vent excel 
all sredial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrorul- 
ous, Constitutional, and S&in Diseases, but is the 
only portiive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 
Gravel, Diavetes, Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Ia- 
con:inence «i U- ine, Bright's D Albuminuria 
and in all cases where there are brick-dust deposits, 
or the water is thick, cloudy, mixed with substances 
like the white of an Caf, oF threads like «bite ollk 
or there isa morbid, dark, bililous appearance, ap 
white bonedust deposits, and when there is « prick- 
ling, burning sensation when passivg water, and 
pain ip the smal! of the beck and slong the loins. 


Dr. Radway'’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, 
repair ard invigorate the broken down and wasted 
body. Quick, pleasant, safe, and permapent in i's 
trea'ment and eure, Sold by all druggists. One 
Dollar a Bottlle. 


ADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 
Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperients, 
Act Witheut Pain, Always Heliabie 
and Nataralinz Their Operation. 


Perfectly tasteless, viegantiy coated with swoet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and etrength- 
en. Bidway's Pills for the cure of ail disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowel Kidneys, Bladder, 
Nervous , Headache. netipatioa, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, 
inflammation of the Bowels, Plies, and all de- 
raugements of the Internat Viecera. Purely vegeta- 
ble, containing no mercury, minerals, or delete: i- 
ous drugs. 

w@ Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inw Piles, Fulness of Biood tn the 
Head, Acidity of the wtomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fulness of Weight in the Stomach, 
sour Eractations, Sinking or Fiuttering ip the Pit 
of the Stomach, Swimming of tbe Head, Hurried or 
Difficelt Breathiog, Fiutteriog at the Heart, Choking 
or Saffocating Sensations when tn a lying posture, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever or Dull Pain 
in the ttead, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellow- 
ness of the #kin and Byes, Pain in the Side, Breast 
Limbs, and sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning of the 

lesb. 

"2 few doses Of RAUWAY'S PILLS will free the 


eystew of ai) the above-named disorders 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 








send stamp for postage to KADWAY & OU., New 
ré, for ,00K Ol sdvice 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
Ke sure ask for BRADWAT'S, and see 


a 
ame BRAUWAti lg om what you buy 








DOLLARD & CO.,, 


Peiladeilphisa. 
Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. \ 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VEN. 
TILATING Wi@ and ELASTIO BAND 





reUu PERS. 
to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
ves res, mmceas. ~ Ln scaLre, 
No.1, The round of 
head, No. 1. From bach 
Bo. fy forebead ae ae e 
over head to neck. | No. 2% Over forehead as 
oS ear to ear net he. as 
op. Over crown 

No. 1 the head. 


Deliard’s Herbasium Extract for 
the Hair. 


This pre on has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the t afty yeare, ane ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily locreasing. 

Also Deltard’s ve to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair fs natarally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co,, © send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain qnyihing equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in England. 

MRS. EDMON DOON GORTER, 


Jak Lodge Thorpe. 
Nov. @, '88 Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


TO Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Uhestnut at., Phita, 
I have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard'’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
kno.7 of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the r. 
Ver oopetielty, 
EKONARKD MYKKS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
NAVY (a¥ OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
Ihave used Wet; Herbanium Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair ash,’’ regnuiariy for upwards of 
five yore with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
ay Ay itin ite wonted thickness and strength. Ii 
is best Wash I have ever wont. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, **Dollard’s Herbanium,'' for removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. I would not be without it. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 96 Chestnut Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET, 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anv SHAVING, 
LA DIES awp CHILDEEN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Km 
oloyed 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 9 beat sell- 
ing articlesin tue world, leampie Free, 
Address N. A. MALSH, Detrott, Mich. 






and: 







Beaker 
raRTs OF BODY, 
fa @ day. 

them, 


” 
and proofs mailed (sealed) free. 
©0., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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~ SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


‘GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
fer Fee. 
nomy euty. 

BuTTons at front ia- 
cs of ULaarea. « 
wo BUCKLE at hip 
Howe eu 













tut 
won't pull eff. 
hdge Buttee 
wont wear out 
ALL AGE* 
fanta to Adults 


: by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Bend for Olreniag, 
FERRIS BROS., 

s Manafaeturers. 
{ 341 BROADWAY, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco. 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clube, Schools, Academies, do. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
t., from all apted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 
We aiso makes tpecialty of 


RIBBON BAODCES 


for Organisations, aud for Balls and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their Ome execution. 
If thie Paper ie mentioned we will send illustra- 
+: ey of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 
on 


H.G. OKBSTERILE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 










A NEW TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, 67 that (hey 
are due lo the presence of living petite 
bites inthe lining membrane «f the ueose 


and eustechian tubes Microseopic ren 
bearch, however, haa proved this tobe @ 
fact, atl the result of this discovery ia 
that asinple remedy haa beon discovered 
Which poranentiy cures thei ot are. 
vatod cases Of thiose distrorsing diseases by 
afew siiopleapplications tindel two weeks 
apart) by the pationt at hore. A pruip be 
letoxplaming this new treatmenc. ert 
free by A. 1. Dixon & Bon, 407 and Sy 
West Ki dbtroet, Torgnto, Canada. 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone Knowing a tane, either ‘*in the head,*’ 


as it le cailed, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


wan piay it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OH THE INSTKU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the Oret ume they have ever seen & piany or organ, yet Uf they know 
60 wach as W\ whistle or hum es tune—eay ‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’’ lor |ustauce they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full eflect of the baswand treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and barmvunious chords in accompaniinents It must be plainiy under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do awuthiog 
of the kind, What itcan do, do wellend WITHOUT FALL le W& enable anyone understandiog 
the nature of atune or alr in music Ww play such tunes or airs, withoul ever having opened a muse 
book, and without previously needing Ww kuow the difference between A or @, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he ls shown by it wdo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and witbout the least trouble, Ailbough It dues not and never can supplant roe uiar vooRs 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance Ww the player by ‘‘ear'’ and all ollers who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of tf 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear yrows accuswined to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. Bo, afler a very Ultir prac 
Lce with the Guiue, it wi'l be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune tha. may be heard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow lo read the common sheet mur: But tt will teacl 
bose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number f tanes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A enlid If itecan say ite A, BK, C's and knowse 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, guile well, There are 
many who would like w be able to do this, for their own and Whe amusement of olbers, Bud Wo such 
we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DO for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapoess and useful 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give & person whether y ng roid, at 
Christmas. Almost every bome in the land hasa piano, organ of mel eon, whe reon wo fom mo 


than one of the family can play. With this Guide in tne house everyvody can make more or lees 


good use of their instrumenw. 


The Guide will ve sent Wo any address, ali postage paid, on receivpiol FIFTY CENIS (ue 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cen's extras mus yook. coutalaing the wor a mausle f < 
popular sung*, will be sent with The Gaide, A 


THE QUIDE 


“MUSIC CO.. 


726 SANSOM ST.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

The double-breasted sek roundabout 
sbou!d Bot appear in dark goods dering the 
warm weather. The style indeed is only 
tolerated in white feonelaor perbape navy 
biue, where the alrie breezy o@ shore or 
on the beach. The ont should then be very 
easy and neglige, and the reefing jacket— 
tor that la what itisin summer construc 
tion—only worn with a negiige ebirt, 

The wearing of a piece of biack silk braid 
about one fourth of an inch In width, down 
the trousers seam, bes been introduced. 
The soheme te not obj estionable unless the 
cloth Is so light in shadeas to make the 
contrast too marked, Upon a dark gray 
striped mixture the effect is excelient, 

The origin of the narrow cloth band now 
very frequently seen on the bigh silk hat 
may not be generally known outeide the 
immediate guild of tiledom, It was firet 
put on by the gentleman of England when 
the Duke of Albany dled a few years ago, 
asa mark of respect to the memory of that 
populer young nobleman. The idea was 
taken up over here for its eflectiveness; the 
Americans that went abroed wore tbe band; 
it wag revived subsequently in London 
and hes been sinceand is likely to con 
tinue correct form, 

In spite of the raised oollars on our capes 
and jackets more and more of the sinart 
summer dresses are cut to leave the throat 
oreven the neck bare. Sometimes the 
bodice is simply rounded or cut down in a 
short point with a collar, sometimes there 
isa very decided V, when the bodice is 
turned back with wide embroidery, and 
again the waist is out low and a chemisctte 
fitted in, This last is a girlish style whiob 
is capable of being mach prettierand much 
nore ridioglous tban the most other modes, 
A round, rosy, origbt-eyed creature made 
a charming plotare at a country party one 
day this week ina biue and white striped 
silk, the skirt gathered full and andraped 
and having @ broad band of biue veive 
about the bottom, edged with a silver cord; 
the Jow bodice was edged about with a nar- 
row line of biue and silver, and was open 
in frontto showthe high chemisette o! 
oid fashioned, sheer thin iawn to the waist 
line, The leg-’o-mutton sieeves were of 
the same soft white material, the favorite 
stuf! of Southern women in the ante. bellam 
daya, 

Paris’ drees season !s now at its height, 
A dress of pervanche biue bad two gauze 
draperies crossing over the front, forming 
a point on the bust and falling with soar! 
ends, The sleeves were new style, made 
oftwo pufiogs of gauze, which ended at 
the elbow and fell open over the arm. Ihey 
are, 1 suppose, what may be called tne 
draped sieeve, which I mentioned, | think 
in my lest fashion letter, A tea-roee satin 
had a oorse|et made of narrow silver and 
gold cord and the shoulder knots were 
com posed of a tiny bouquet of roses tied 
with cord, so asto dangie up and down. 
A superb dress glittered with shimmering 
wee! drops, mixed with gold among the 
fringe, covering the satin which occasion- 
ally peeped through ofa blush tint. | no- 
tioed that blush oo.ored suede gloves were 
worn witb most superb wileta, 

The evening cloaks were very handsome 
with the new brocaded flower garniture, 
and geotiemen linger on the steps to 
catob a last glance of the velvet cloaks cov 
ered with goid embroideries and feather 
borders, Tulle sleeves and diamond dog 
collars will lempt-apy woman to make good 
mental resolutions of a sacrifice of one 
street dress and a few forty dollar bonnets 
—for it takes seven a season, a bonnet to 
every costume—if only to havea dog col 
lar; and now that little dogs are less fash- 
ionable—ilarge ones being in favor—the dog 
might be sacrificed for the oollar, Tnose 
who cannot afford diamonds use steel, J] 
saw a rose colored velvet bodice with vel- 
vet foide on one side and gauss on the oth- 
er, fastened on the shoulder with a dia- 
mond waep clasp. The skirt was seeming- 
ly long and plain and flat, with a long train 
and bad tufie of crepe around bouquets 
of roses veliing the diamond wasp which 
fastened each tuft, as a net work of proteo- 
tion against loss, A gold and silver galioon 
dress was made in bands over satin, and 
the hair had three bandelettes of galloon. 

A severe dross for a young lady, but it is 
Whe latest mode, 

Laferriere is using biack foulards with 
red waler spota; indeed, | eawa pink fou- 
lard that bed five or six tiata of wafers 
trimmed with rows of pink velr.tin bands 
around tbe skirt in regular schooil-gir! fash 

ion, A biack foulard had yellow wafers 
and a yellow ope was studded with jet nall 
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but tae immense bundle or boss on the , 


sieeve at the shoulder is consideréd 1n bad 
form and has almost disappeared. Kedin- 
gotes and Princess outs are still in favor. 
Tue newest and prettiest bonnets of the 
season are all spotted with chenille dots 
gathered on to a delicate tulle and wire 
frame. They have wide rime apd a co- 
quettish flower is placed 60 es to touch the 
heirin the beck. Smell Directoire cha 
peeux have the bisck lace falling on the 
brim and narrow velvet strings to tie. 
Wall flowers and velvet tulips with cow. 
siipe and byacinths seemed most used on 
the toques and bonnets I sew crownless 
nate et Tifot’s and a Toreador, softened by 
velvet rosettes, that one finds at no other 
place in Paria made with her taste. A 
dragon fiy bonnet bed a rose chiffon veil- 
ed in lace. I think the crepe lisse bonnets 
make one seem wearing a grandmotber’s 
cap and the delicate tinted ribbons not be 
coming © matronsor even young misses. 
Louoging gowns and bewitoving tes jack- 
ets aré made of opal and pale Greek-blue 
colored slik, with an endless amount of 
lace all tucked in at the waist with gather- 
ed sashes. 

The new white dresses for young ledies 
have rows of insertion tbrough which runs 
tiny baby ribbon and dainty snowball 
rosettes dangle on the skirts. Tomato 
green is a new tint in cloth and is worn for 
street use, but a jockey cap and feather,and 
if it be not out of place to say a laced 
boot with cord and tassel, and makes a bon 
ensembie, for they ere fashionable and 
straight laced. 

The raukest soleciem imaginable in the 
way of a bat wasa brown derby having a 
black cloth band, worn by an otherwise in- 
telligent sppearing young man, The com- 
bination could not bave been an ingenious 
phase of balf mourning—uniless the keen 
youth wished to communicate the idea 
subtly that some relation was balf dead. 

The voracious appetite of the laundry- 
man exercised on each new style of ooliar 
that comes out In the test that is made to 
see in how few handiings be can rend it to 
a condition of uselessness is one of the bur- 
fens masculinity hes to bear. 

Speaking of shirts, is it not well to start 
the dayrigtt? That isto say, with no lit- 
tle irritations, such as are occasioned by 
tbe hair mussing and temper-disturbing 
process of wrenching one’s self through the 
starched barricade of the shirt that goes 
over the head, The new Prince Albert 
shirt that opens all the way down the front 
and is donned in thesame manner as a sack 
coat is one of tae greatest profanity deter- 
rents of modern times, 

I neckweer there are finer goods for lees 
money and better quality goods for the 
seme money than was ever before purchas- 
able. The demand for better grades is 
therefore greatly enbanced. The big, broad, 
extre length Ascot ip pongee siiks and 
light backgrounds is already eagerly sought 
after. 

The Windsor tie is to be only worn ap- 
propriately with the negligee shirt. Worn 
with a starched collar,the effect of negligee 
In the irregular nature of the tie, assumes 
mérely the undesired aspect of slovenly 
arrangement, 

Some of the more refined examples of the 
neégligee shirt are of soft plush like surah 
silk in solid colora, Shades gently off the 
white in a variety of tinta,dividing the hon- 
ore of demand with the rich efiet in un- 
relieved biack. 

Custom made neckwear may now be or- 
dered at some of the furnishing stores pa- 
tronized by the swells, The fabrics are 
shown inthe pieceor by sample, and the 
purchaser selects the patterus and nomi- 
nates the manner of making up. This, of 
course, ineures the likelihood of having 
something that no “‘othah fellah’’ bas, 


Odds and Ends, 
A FRENOH OOOK AND SOUP, 


Soupe puree a la Orecy.—Oat one pound 
of oarrois (young ones are best) in thin 
slices, put them in a stewpan with a jump 
of butter, an onion, and a piece of celery 
out sumall,a littie salt and sugar; cook slow- 
ly, but do not let them get brown; when 
light gold color add two large mealy po- 
tatoes and a little broth; when the vege- 
tables are soft enough to crush rub them 
through a sieve with a wooden spoon, and 
put them beck intos clean stewpan, with 
sufficient broth to make the soup a proper 
consistency. It will take abouts quart of 
broth, incicding what is boiled with the 
vegetables. Boiled rice or fried bread is 
served with this soup. 


Soupe a la puree de navete, (turnips. )— 





heeds. Pekinsare striped and trimmed | Slice one pound and a haif of turnips, pat 
with Veuice guipure them in 6 @ewpan with an ounce of butter, 

resses seem tighter and fatter than | turn them sbout,add some sait and a table- 
ever Nieeves are mace of two materials, | spocnful of four, add sufficient hot water, 





stock, or milk and water — oo 
nts), stirring it in slowly; w the tur- 
nt ey ny bes them throughs sieve, 
put back ims clean stewpan, season with 
pepper and seit and litte sugar, and if 
made with water or milk and water, s jittie 
cream or good butter may be added, but 
either should be put tm the tureen and tie 
soup stirred into it, not in the stewpan. 

Soupe a la puree de carottes.— Proceed in 
the same way as for tarnip soup. 

Soupe puree de potiron, — (pumpkin 
soup).—Take one pound and « half of 
pumpkin witboat rind, cat it smali, and 
proceed as for Orecy soup, or else proceed 
as for turnip—soup it ia made either wey; 
it should be moderately thick. 

Potage a la julenne.—Cat very finely 
with a knife, if you bave not a julienne 
cutter, four young carrots, two turnips, two 
stalke of celery, half a parsnip, one leek, 
one onion, one cabbage leaf, the beart of a 
amall lectuce; sdd s handful of young peas, 
some asparagus tops, and a few very small 
sprigs of caulifiower. Put one ounce of 
butter in a stewpen,tbrow iu the leeks and 
onions, turn thew about fora few minutes 
over s moderste fire, add the rest of the 
root vegetables, with a little sugar and sal'; 
cook a few minutes, then pour in one 
quart of bo: stook; as soon as it boils up 
add the reat of the vegetables, cook until 
they are dove (about twenty minutes); 
break into little pieces a few leaves of cher- 
vil, pusthem inthe tureen, skim the soup 
and serye. Julienne is made with any veg- 
etable; of course, peas and asparagus bave 
often to be left out. 

Soupe Juilenne aux oeufs poches -Pre- 
pare the soup as above, poach as many eggs 
as (there are people to eat them, keep them 
im coid water until the moment of serving, 
then pat them in a deep dish, pour hot stock 
over them and éend them to thé table with 
the soup. 

Soupe Julienne bourgeoise,—Prepare as 
for juiienne, but only p.t half a pint of 
water of stock to the cut vegétables, Take 
the remalosof the roots afd veyetabies, 
pat them in a stewpan, witb five or six raw 
potatoes, peeled, add one quart of water or 
stock; and a littie salt; when well ked 
pass through a sieve; add tothe ‘ullenne, 
patin a pivoh of sugarand two or three 
chopped sorrel leaves, boil up ana serve, 

Soupe printaniere.—Cut some littie balls 
or rounds of young carrots and young tur 
n.ps, throw them into boiling water for ten 
minutes, then cook them ina little fresh 
water withalump of gugar, Take some 
green peas, eoroe French beans out in dis- 
monds, asparagus points, a lettuce leaf 
sbred, and some very small sprigs of cauli- 
flower; put these in a quart of hot broth, 
boil twenty minutes, add the carrots and 
turnips, with aemall lumpof sugar, boil 
up, and serve. 

Tomato Soup — Put two ounces of butter 
in a stewpen, turow in an onion cut in 
slices, cook five minutes; then add some 
parsley, « laurel leaf, one pound and a half 
of tomatoes, three cloves, a very little nut 
meg, pepper, saltand alittle sugar; when 
the tomatoes are done pass them through a 
sieve. Boil two tablespoonfuls of whole 
rice in some white stock or water with a 
chunk of butter in i'; when the rice is done 
add the puree, and more broth or water, if 
oo thick. Ground rice may be used in- 
atead of whole, Serve the soup with fried 
bread. . 

Soupe puree de tomatoes vermicelle — 
Take three ounces ci butter and the same 
of four, cook tOgether in 4 seucepan with. 
out letting it brown, moisten if gradually 
with sufficient broth or water to make i: a 
moderate consistency, put on one side, and 
cook haifan hour. Cook-without #oioring 
a large sliced onionina litle butter, add 
ten tomatoes, a littie paraley,a bay leat,sait 
and pepper; cook unti) the tomatoes are 
done, rub through « sieve,and add this 
puree to the soup; boll ive minutes. Boil 
some vermicelli in salt and water, drink it, 
put it in the soup tureen,and pour the soup 
over it, 

Soupe a la creme d'orge (barley soup)— 
Melt aa ounce of butter in a stewpan, add 
& dessert spoonfal of flout, cook two min- 
utes; add a quarter of s pounG of pear! bar. 
ley, then in two minutes put in one pint 
and « half of hot water, boil up and draw 
aside to simmer; add more water the bar 
ley if needed, to cook it; when quite done 
pess through «# sieve, add sufficient veal 
stock or water to the puree to make it thin 
enough, Season with salt and sugar, boil 
up, and toickea with the yelzs of two eggs, 
® little cream and butter. Oook the thick- 
ening without letting it boil, and serve im- 
mediately. A very little nutmeg is some- 
times added. 

I —— cen 

Wild oats in siiver and gold ornament 

$he crownitas chapeau. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


BasHFULN Ess. —Your blushing is proba. 
bly caused by too much seli-consciousness. Thini 
more of others and less of yourself, and when you 
have learned to do ibis you will forget to blush. 


Tip TILTED —There is a machine adver 
Used, or was some time ago, for altering the shape of 
the nose; but if you are wise, you will have nothing 
to do with any mechanical measures. Your nose no 
doubt suite the restof your features, and altered 
would not be improved. 


JEANIS AND EmmMiz.—1. It is not usual 
to keep engagements rings after a break between the 
parties concerned. 2. A month is rather a short en- 
gagemeni; it would be well to waita little longer, 
upiess there are special circumstances to makea 
hasty marriage expeient. 

NELLIE.—Snortuand ie very useful to a 
young lady whoisto get ber living in any clericai 
fashion. In conjunction with type writing it makes 
work much easier and more quickly accomplished. 
Many persons dictate their letters to clerks, and the 
advantage of shorthand writing to take them down is 


great. 

Quezn.—Pale people look better fora 
little color in their dresses; cream is very trying to 
anyone with a pale complexion. Every tady shouid 
dress ber hair in the way that suiteher best; a very 
tall person should not do anything that would add to 
her height, and arrangiag the bair on top of the head 
always makes a person appear taller. 


Vivian.—We know of no better way of 
removing the gre:se than brown pseper and a iron. 
Lay a piece of clean brown paper On the silk, and 
press it with ahot iron. You will see the grease 
comiag through; then move the papertoa clean 
place, and repeatthe process, You will extract all 
the grease in time wiihou: spoiling your dress, 

WALTER # —1, You are far too yourg to 
be anyone's ladylove at present; you ought to put all 
ideas of marriage outofyour head for the next five 
yearsatieaat. 2. ry whatalittie vaseiine used on 
your bands at night willdo, 3. A presenttoa young 
gentiewan may be anything pretty or useful; but 
ladies do not give gentiemen presents unless they are 
very nearly related to them or engaged to be married 
to them. 

AMATEUR.—An infallible test of the 
freshness of an egg isto shake it. If it feels solid and 
gives out no sound it is fresh; iM a rattie ensues, as if 
the contents did not Glitbe shell, then it is stale 
enough to be regarded with suspicion. the more 
pronounced the rattling the stalertheegg. The old 
test of looking ata light through the egg is not cer- 
tain, as very stale eggs are sometimes tolcrably tran- 
sparent. 


MILDRED K.—If you have a spark of 
spirit you will treat the gentieman with the contempt 
be deserves and think nomore about him. Do not 
let anyone think you are fretting after a man who 
has shown you that he does not know bis owa mind 
even in suchan important business as choosing a 
wiie. Let him go; you are well rid of him; probabiy 
be will serve oibers ashe has served you, It isali 
rubbish to talk oidylug over sucd a fellow. 


EsTELLE.—A tepid bath is the bes: p o- 
moter of sleep, a botone isapt to produce laaguor 
and exhaustion, and render sleep impossible, 2. 
Outdoor exercise and plenty of soap and water shouid 
clear your complexion, 3, You must conqyer your 
pervousness by an effortof will, thereisno other 
way. 4. Tnereis no other way of ridding your face 
of the spots except by pinching them out; apply a 
littie cold cream or vaseline if the process makes 
your face sore. 


B. L P.—Bird lime differs from resins 
in being insoluble ir the fixed oils, It is prepared by 
boiling the middie bark of the holly, separauing the 
aummy matter from the liquid, and leaving it fora 
fortnight in a moist place to become viscid, It is 
next pounded intoa tough pasie, well washed, and 
putaside for some days to ferment. Some oil or thin 
grease is incorporated with it, when itis ready for 
use, When well made itis so tenacious that no small 
bird alighting upon is able to escape. An inferior 
kind of bird limeis made by boiling linseed oil for 
some bours, until it becomes a viscid paste. 


Vv. P. P.—The southern aad western 
parte of Alaska are mountainous, and contain little 
arable land, The northern part is fiat, and the Arc- 
tic coast is covered with perpetual snow. The Paci- 
fic coast is covered with forests of spruce, cedar and 
fir, The value of the territory consists chiefly in its 
fisheries, timber and furs. The climate is sumiu, 
and less severe than that of regions onthe Atlantic 
coast at a corresponding latitude. The mean annual 
temperature at Sitka is 42deg. Fah. Coal is the min- 
eral which bas been found in the largest quantities; 
still, Dat little of .t has been discovered, There is 
little actual knowledge of the minerals of Alaska. 
English and Russian are the ‘ang uages chic fy spoken 
by the civilized inhabitants. Esquimau and [nodian 
dialects are spoken by the aborigines. 


G. V. S,—The negra poetess, Phillis 
Wheatiey, who died in Boston, December 5, 17H, 
wasa nativeof Africa, Sbe wasa slave, and was 
purchased by Mrs. John Wheatley, who, with ber 
daughters, bestowed upon her a superior education. 
She wrote verses at the age of 14, and at nineteen 
visited Eogland, where she attracted great atten~ 
tion, and wherea volume of her poems was publisped. 
It was reprinied in Boston, and passed through sev- 
eraleditions. Her letters were privately printed io 
1864, Aflerthe family of Mr, Wheatley bad been 
broken up by death, Poillis married a necro named 
Peters, and itis said that her last days were passed 
in penury. The volume referred to was publisbed in 
London \n 1773, contained apo rtraitof the poetess 
and bore the title, ‘*Poems on Various Subjects, Re- 
ligious and Moral,’’ by Phillis Wheatiey, Nerv 
Servant to Mr. Johu Wheatley, of Boston, in New 
Eaogiand,’’ 


JENNIZ —Iin answer to your firstinquiry, 
we will say that the reason why we ‘‘seem to tuink 
that painting the face so vulgar,’ undoubtedly is 
because we do think so, and have expreseed our De- 
lief to that ¢flect. Your second question, as to why 
**‘all the ladies use powder,’’ &c , we have no means 
of answering except by asking another, namely, 40 
**all’’ the ladies uee powder? We know severa! who 
donot. You are not logical. You want to know 
**whyallthe ladies seem to think it vulgar to use 
paini?** and in the next scratch of your pen you !8 
effect declare that vou do not think it vulgar. Do 
yOu Wish us to infer you are nota lady? Now, 9s 0 
Ube ease of that lady ‘‘who wauid be very plain with 
eat paint, but by using itis called the bandsomest 


lady inthe county in which she resides,’’ & 
you mean to sanythat **paint’’ is ber norma! coe 
tiem, and that she never allows herse see 
painted y 























